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—These old shoes 


contain ‘‘fertilizer’’ ! 


LD shoes contain fertili- 

zer. Throw them in a 
field. Willthey help the crops 
to grow? 

You know, of course, they 
will not. Why? Because it 
will be years before the shoes 
decay into a form where 
the food elements become 
available. 

Yet many good farmers, be- 
lieving their soil contains 
plenty of potash, buy mixed 
fertilizer containing no pot- 
ash of any kind, or very, 
very little potash. 

They forget that 
plant-food to be of any 
use must be available 
—in such form that 
hungry roots can read- 
ily absorb it. 

Try potash one year. 

Thereis only one way 
to make sure that crops 
are getting sufficient 
potash—ftry it one 





year. Get the farmersin your 
county to sow a check-strip 
at least. Encourage them to 
experiment for themselves. 
Soils often differ completely 
in two adjoining farms. 

Genuine German Potash, 
of course, will give the best 
results. The dealers in your 
district have it in the form of 
mixed fertilizer or in 200- 
pound sacks. Should they be 
temporarily out of it, write 
us and we will see you are 
supplied. 

PICA Brand Potash 
is the true, genuine 
German salts. Insist 
on this brand for real 
results. 


Potash Importing 
Corporation of America 


81 Fulton Street 
New York City 


Genuine German 


POTASH 








1A. GLANCE AHEAD 


i You will notice that this month we are starting a new department, 
“News of the Farm Bureau.” Many of our readers are engaged in 
this work and we want to keep this department as a regular feature. 

| That, however, is up to you. If you have interesting news of your 

local Farm Bureau and its doings, send it to me on a post card. It’s 
up to you to make this department worth while. 


Among the interesting features that I am going to offer you in our 
March number are the following: 


GIVE THEM AN EARLY START ! 
An Exclusive Interview with 
HOWARD M. GORE, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


Mr. Gore has an interesting message for you on the subject of boys’ and girls’ 
club work. This is one of the most important articles we have published. 


ny 


THE COOPERATIVE IDEA 
by Charles J. Brand 


You are already acquainted with Mr. Brand from his series of articles on co 
operative marketing among the nut growers. Under this new title he will begin a 
series of articles on the history and recent developments of the cooperative idea. 
It’s the best thing I’ve seen on the subject and, when you've read it, I think you will 


agree. 
—, 


DANGEROUS AGRICULTURE—I 
by Charles E. Gapen 


Mr. Gapen relates further thrilling experiences of Department of Agriculture 
employees. Read his article in this issue and you won't want to miss the conclusion. 


C———-, 


Lots of other good things, too. Watch out for them! 


Yours to a cinder, 


P S.—How about passing the word about Betrer Crops to your friends who might 
like to read it? A year's subscription is only $1. We will be glad to send a 
sample copy free to anyone interested. 
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having two men drive a four-horse pulverizer, 
when one man can do it equally as well. 


Why buy two tons of 1-8-1 when you can get the same 
amount of plant food in one ton of BIG CROP 2-16-2? 


You save the freight You save hauling 
on one ton. home and handling in 
You save the bags on the field. 

one ton. 

You save factory costs You save in a dozen 
on one ton. ways. 


Ask our Agent to show you the saving in dollars and cents. 


All our BIG CROP Brands carry a high percentage of 


You would not waste one man’s time by 
plant food. 





consuming territories 





Mrmour fertilizer Works 


GENERAL OFFICES 


209 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Factories centrally located in all fertilizer 
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© Underwood. 


@ Nature made a face and man gave it a “‘smoke.” @ View 
of Pipe Rock in Napa County, California. @ This 
oddity of nature is given the final touch by man, in the 
shape of a tobacco pipe of steel. @[ Now you can even 
see the face smile. 
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The Crucial Moment 


@, What happens when 


you have to face it? 


, aoe 


One fact stands out in bold relief in the history of men’s 


accomplishments. 


That is that there comes a time in every 


enterprise when the first flush of novelty has worn away and 
when the temptation is to drop the thing completely and start 


afresh on some other venture. 


‘a virile pages of success in 
history abound with such phrases as, 
“Tl fight it out upon this line if it 
takes all summer,” and ‘““We haven’t 
begun to fight!” Neither history 
nor biography can visualize for us 
the confusion in the minds of the 
two men who uttered these living, 
glowing sentences. We hear the 
famous one say, ““Don’t give up the 
ship!” but the turmoil in his own 
mind, as his confused senses con- 
sider a possible retreat, is ours but 
to conjecture upon. History re- 





cords the man’s success, and his 
flashing command—it sets down for 
us his great strength in the face of 
disaster—we admire his courage 
and applaud his invincible and in- 
domitable will. 

But I believe that many of these 
famous sentences, breathed in the 
heat of battle and tossed into the 
teeth of confusion, were uttered as 
much for the stiffening of the hero’s 
own backbone as for the rallying of 
the spirits of his men. 

I believe that the line between 
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cowardice and heroism is but slight 
—and that there comes a time in 
every man’s life when by far the 
greater temptation is to drop the 
job we are working upon—when our 
greatest desire seems to be that we 
might forget it, bury it, burn it, 
and get rid of it completely. 


— we have these doubts and 
that we are obsessed with these de- 
sires to leave off the undertaking, 
but proves that we are human and 
are governed by human errors and 
instincts. The line between cow- 
ardice and heroism is so slight that 
a single action may mark for future 
generations the fork in the road 
where our hero stumbled and was 
lost to history, or where our coward 
uttered a simple prayer for strength 
and strode onward into history as a 
hero. 

This thought, it seems to me, ap- 
plies equally and as forcefully to 
selling a piano, carrying out a soil 
fertility program, or writing a book; 
to painting a great landscape, build- 
ing a new henhouse, or writing a 
letter to your mother; to organizing 
a great business, finishing up a 
chemical laboratory experiment, or 
repairing a mower. 

You start a job with enthusiasm. 
It is a good plan or idea and you 
have discussed it with others and it 


seems to meet their hearty approval. | 


You jump into the work and, as 
you sweat, your enthusiasm mounts 
and soars. Your heart pounds with 
expectation. The various elements 
or factors in your work begin to 
take shape and form. 

Soon comes the time when the 
flush of novelty has worn off; the 
beautiful picture you have painted 
of the future seems to have slightly 
faded—the gilt on the frame is 
tawdry and chipped. The work 
begins to become drudgery. Your 
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interest needs artificial stimulation. 
You begin to invent certain alibis, 
more for your own _ protection 
against yourself than for publica- 
tion to the outside world. Soon 
you begin to use these alibis when 
talking to others about your work. 
Each time you use the alibi you 
find it easier to invent another. 
Well, here you are at the crucial 
point. The work you so happily 
commenced has dragged until it has 
almost stopped. Its breathing is 
scarcely audible. The various parts 
of your machine do not seem to fit 
as you had anticipated. Certain 
people will not do what you thought 
they would do for you. You find 
that others are not so easily en- 
thused as you had hoped. The 
world is cold and frosty and you 
seem alone in it, working feebly 
along to finish something, the finish- 
ing of which no longer seems im- - 
portant to you. 
Here, then, is the crucial moment! 
Have you the courage to go 
ahead? Have you the nerve to 
stiffen up your spine—to insert a 
ramrod in your backbone where 
you now have only a wishbone? 
Can you rekindle your early fires of 
enthusiasm? Can you clench your 
fists till the nails tear into the 
flesh with pain, grit your teeth and 
say “I haven’t begun to fight’’? 
Unless at the crucial moment, 
you have this last ounce of extra 
push you will not cross the line be- 
tween success and failure! This is 
the acid test of your worthiness. 


[ P to this point no one in the 


world has seen the inside of your 


mind. It looks to outsiders as 
though you were destined for suc- 
cess. The stylus of the historian 
hovers over his parchment ready 
and anxious to record the flaming 
words that shall (turn to page 70) 





Selling Cotton 


COOPERATIVELY 


By Richard Hoadley Tingley 


@ You may remember Mr. Tingley’s fine article on 
Cotton in our October issue. Here's an even better 
one on the marketing of this important crop. I, Mr. 
Tingley has investigated Cotton Economics and 
Transportation for the War Industries Board in 1918 
and later was connected with the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers on the World Cotton 
Conferences. 


TATISTICS proclaim that there is a shortage of cotton: 
that, during the last two years, the world has consumed about 
41 million bales, and has produced but 33 million; that there 
are 157 million spindles operating normally in the world and 
that the present crop with the “carry over” will keep but 
about 125 million of them turning. 


This short supply with the consequent rise ih price has 
brought prosperity to the South, and the farmer is particularly 
benefited because he has, at last, learned how to market his 
crop and get the most money out of it. 


In this article Mr. Tingley tells how the farmers are getting 
“theirs” through their cooperative marketing organizations. 


| = isn’t the only country “dirt farmers,” Southern farmers. 
where they have revolutions; nor is and the battle wages about that 
Germany. There is one going on “Stormy Petrel” of commerce 
now right here in the United States, gotton. 

and millions and millions of people 
don’t know it is under way. It is 
nothing like the Russian revolution, 
or the German revolution, or any 
other revolution. It is a quiet, or- : 9 
derly, peaceable affair; no bloodshed, the Southern spinners, the British 
no cheering, no shouting, no brass- spinners, the cotton merchants, mid- 
bands. There isn’t even a tinge of dlemen of all sorts and conditions, 
politics in it to liven it up—and the warehousemen, banks and specula- 
revolutionists are just plain farmers, tors. Between them they managed 


For generations the cotton farmer 
has been under the domination of 
the buyer of his product. His over- 
lords were the Northern spinners. 


~] 





Crops 


When the “Princes of the Cotton Kingdom” Cash In 
@, Cotton is King—and these lads are the Princes of the Kingdom. 
Auctioning bales of cotton raised by the Boys’ Cotton Club at Griffin, 
Ga. The kids’ cotton was so good that it brought more than the market 
price, some selling for 4oc. a bale with the market at 33. 


to keep the price he received for his 
staple down to starvation levels. 
The “spread” between the market 
price upon which the middle man 
fattened, and his price upon which 
he grew thinner and thinner every 
year, was too wide. At last the 
worm has turned; the cotton farmer 
has taken matters into his own 
hands; has forced his price upward 
and the “spread” downward. In 
other words, he has come to his own; 
has “arrived.” Add to this the gener- 
al advance in the price of cotton due 
to purely economic conditions and 
the result has spelled prosperity not 
only to the farmer, but for the South 
as a whole. 

A few weeks ago Mr. Joseph O. 
Thompson, of the American Cotton 
Association, told President Coolidge 
that the cotton growers needed no 
aid from the government; that they 
could now “paddle their own 
canoe,” so to speak; that “Buy a 
bale” was a slogan of the past. He 


' tinued to advance. 


is said to further have intimated 
that, if the United States was in 
need of money, it might apply for 
itin Dixie. These are bold and un- 
familiar words to come out of the 
South, but they serve as an index to 
what has been going on in the 
“Land of Cotton’ during the last 
two or three years, while the North 
has been, cottonwise speaking, 
asleep. 

Since Mr. Thompson’s reported 
talk the price of cotton has con- 
Except for a 
brief period during the inflation of 
1920 it is at a higher level than at 
any time for the last sixty years. 
But the 1920 price was an incident 
brought about by post-war condi- 
tions. The present rise and sus- 
tained high level is due to natural, 
economic causes; for the first time 
in a generation there is a world cot- 
ton shortage; a shortage that bids 
fair to prevail for another year at 
least, or until the 1923-1924 crop is 
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marketed — and perhaps, after. 

In acknowledging that he has 
‘**come to his own,”’ the cotton farm- 
er has, to a certain extent, the boll 
weevil to thank for it, for it is that 
insidious little pest that is mginly 
responsible for the present short 
crop. But there is another agency 
beside the shortage and the weevil 
that has contributed to bring 
about the present independent 
position, and this is the spirit of 
cooperation between the farmers 
in the handling and market- 
ing of their product; after genera- 
tions of independent effort’ with 
every man for himself and “the 
devil take the hindermost’’ meth- 
ods, they have discovered the virtue 
behind A¢sop’s fable of the “Bundle 
of sticks” and have formed cooper- 
ative associations for the marketing 
of their product. 

The cotton farmer has the Ameri- 
can Cotton Association, largely, to 
thank for this movement. Persis- 
tently, and for years its president, 
Mr. J. S. Wannamaker, and other 
members have conducted a cam- 
paign of education to instruct him 
in how to handle his crop and make 
it pay; how to warehouse his prod- 
uct awaiting a favorable market and 





© Underwood 


A modern Cotton Gin at Wewoka, Cklahoma 
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keep it from accumulating “‘Coun- 
try damage,” how and what to 
plant, and when and how much; 
how to combat the boll weevil. 
They taught the farmer to think in 
terms of the industry, rather than 
of the bale. Their propaganda was 
on the front page of every daily in 
the South. Instructive literature 
without end has been published, 
distributed, and has found a place 
in the libraries and the schools of 
the South, and in this work the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Markets, with its 
instructive publications, has been ex- 
tremely helpful. 

One of the most important works 
of the American Cotton Association 
has been in promoting the organiza- 
tion of the American Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Exchange with its branches in 
nearly every state in the Cotton 
Belt. It is these cooperative mar- 
keting agencies that have been put- 
ting money into the cotton farmer’s 
pocket. Under the leadership of 
Mr. Carl Williams the cotton farm- 
ers are rapidly being knit together 
into a single cooperative selling unit. 

The exchanges are organized in a 
carefully thought-out plan under the 
legal direction of (turn to page 67) 


, Not all the employees of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


have peaceful jobs; 
them take big chances. 


some of 


Read 
e 


Dangerous Agriculture 


By C. E. Gapen 


with U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


( a are great leather- 


bound volumes full of laws designed 
for the protection of bob-whites, 
squirrels, antelopes, and oysters: 
also there are laws which enable 
farmers to protect themselves to 
some extent, and there are acts put 
on the statute books to prevent the 
defrauding and poisoning of the 
well-known consumer. But who- 
ever thought of protective legisla- 
tion for the workers in the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
many of whom have taken part in 
framing the acts just referred to and 
in securing their passage through 
Congress? 

Well, they have thought about it 
themselves, and I have been in- 
formed that early in the present 
session of the national legislature a 

bill will be introduced to provide 
adequate means for the protection, 
through federal action, of workers 
who encounter difficulties in the en- 
forcement of laws which have been 
entrusted to the Department. These 
workers include game wardens, for- 
esters, inspectors engaged in en- 
forcing cattle tick eradication in the 
South, meat and food inspectors, 
and men engaged in a host of other 
duties. Experience has shown that 
these servants of Uncle Sam fre- 


quently get more action per minute 
than the barroom bouncer of bygone 
days, and it often happens that they 
are strangers in a hostile community 
which has no sympathy with, and 
little understanding of, the law. 
Naturally they want the horny hand 
and heavy boot of their employer 
right along with them when they go 
out'to do his bidding. State laws help 
a great deal when the Government 
man gets into a mess and sometimes 
they deal out speedy justice, as they 
did recently following the murder of 
a game warden, but the federal men 
feel the need of something closer. 


; is a gloomy sound to 
this, but such an atmosphere is not 
going to persist. This proposed law 
is just a means of getting started on 
the subject of dangerous occupations 
of some of those men who are work- 
ing for the improvement of that 
peaceful industry, agriculture. There 
are not a few risky jobs in this 
branch of the national service, and 
not all of them by any means are in 
connection with the enforcement of 
laws. A few days ago I was talking 
with one of the movie men who helps 
make the popular pictures illustrat- 
ing better farming, and he told me 
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of an experience, not without its 
comic aspects, which might have 
had a serious outcome. He was mak- 
ing a livestock picture having to do 
with the handling of bad-tempered 
bulls and had parked his three- 
legged camera on the top of a precip- 
itous dunghill and awaited the re- 
lease of the bull from his pen. When 
the door was rolled back the bull 
charged the cameraman’s retreat 
and for an hour kept him there. A 
farmhand finally got the beast back 
in the barn by strategy. A funny 
situation, but every now and then a 


bull gets a victim. A Department 
man was killed a year or so ago 
while photographing a “trusty” bull 
led out without a staff. 

In certain parts of the South the 
dipping of cattle in the war against 
the tick and Texas fever has pro- 
vided plenty of thrills and several 
funerals. Within a few weeks of 
this writing, trial will begin in 
Georgia of 21 men indicted in the 
killing of a yound federal inspector 
and the serious wounding of an- 
other. In a number of other places 
some cattle owners and their sym- 
pathizers have stubbornly refused 
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to comply with rules and regula- 
tions formulated for the ultimate 
good of the community and the in- 
dustry. Dipping vats have been 
blown up, some dynamiters have 
been wounded and one was killed 
while in the act of destroying a vat. 
These battles sometimes have grown 
as intense and bitter as the moon- 
shine fights in the mountains, but, 
fortunately, they are rare. 

A county in Arkansas was one of 
the worse recalcitrants in the tick 
war, although the eradication work 
had gone far. It was found that cer- 





Armed men of the tick eradication squad 


tain men in one community had 
stopped dipping and the inspectors 
were letting them have their 
way and not reporting the cases. 
The county authorities were re- 
quested to get the needed materials 
and get men to dip the cattle; in a 
week two of the men had been shot 
and one killed. Notices appeared 
on trees, buildings and fences warn- 
ing that others who tried dipping 
enforcement would get the same gun 
medicine. The county men pre- 


ferred to quit; then ex-service men 
were employed and equipped with 
horses, guns, and (furn to page 64) 









Complete fertilizers on this plot at Cerulean, Ky., resulted in increased 
profit of $34.39 per acre. 


Some Paying Points on 
Tobacco Fertilization 


By J. C. Penhook 


@, Smoking cigars by machinery 
has disclosed important facts 
for tobacco growers. Read about 
the latest discoveries in this field. 


A GROWER of tobacco is in- But the majority of tobacco grow- 


terested primarily in the amount of ers understand well enough how 
cash returns that can be obtained these factors affect their income. 
from his crop. What we shall discuss here are some 
Two factors influence the cash re- recently discovered facts concern- 
turns. ing tobacco fertilization that have a 
Ist—The yield-per-acre. direct bearing on the returns ob- 
2nd—The grade. tained by the tobacco grower. 
Climate, soil conditions, choice of 
seeds, careful and proper fertiliza- T 
tion of the seed-plot, perfect trans- OBACCO is a rapid , growing 
planting, and especial care while the plant, seldom remaining in the field 
plant is growing—all of these are for over 90 days. It has a much 
very important factors in increasing shorter life than most farm crops. 
the yield and improving the grade The tobacco plant has smaller 
of leaf secured. roots, in proportion to” the upper 
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structure, than other 


common crop. 


most any 


Tobacco, because of its rank, 
rapid growth and the shortness of 
its life in the field is a very heavy 
feeder—it requires an abundance of 
available plant food if it is to attain 
its greatest possible growth. 


Fortunately for the grower, the 
acre-value of tobacco is very high, 
and the prices he receives are suf- 
ficiently great to justify heavy ap- 
plications of those plant food ele- 
ments which are deficient in his soil. 

A 1,600-pound crop of tobacco 
contains: 
Nitrogen. . . 76 pounds 
Phosphoric Acid 16 pounds 
CO 

A tobacco crop, large or small, 
requires nearly three times as much 
potash as nitrogen; nearly thirteen 
times as much potash as phosphoric 
acid. 

Tobacco is a heavy potash feeder 
—in fact, the only other crops that 
approximate tobacco in potash re- 
quirement are cabbages and turnips. 

There are as many types of soil 
upon which tobacco is grown as 
there are kinds of tobacco and modes 
of cultivation. 
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In Connecticut tobacco is grown 
on sandy loam and light sandy soils 
which are very infertile if left to 
themselves. Only a liberal use of 
commercial fertilizers enables this 
part of the country to continue to 
grow the famous “Connecticut 
Shade Grown” and other types of 
cigar wrapper and binder leaf. 


Because the individual farms 
are very small in Connecticut, there is 
no opportunity for rotating crops. 
Live stock is conspicuous by its 
absence—there is a lack of natural 
barnyard manure in most sections of 
the state and growers have learned 
to rely upon heavy applications of 
commercial fertilizer. 

High 
used. 


analysis fertilizers are 


Here, then, is a state in which an 
intensive one-crop system on small 
individual farms has resulted in 
almost complete adoption of com- 
mercial fertilizers. 


Let us, for the purpose of com- 
parison, contrast the annual yield 
per acre in Connecticut, over a 
period of 25 years, with the annual 
yield per acre in Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania and Connecticut 


Comparative yield from 3 plots on farm of C. E. Bailey, Painted 


Post, N. Y. 


276 lbs. of sulphate of potash increased value of crop 


$44.00 per acre and gave larger percentage of wrapper tobacco. 





can fairly be compared because the 
tobaccos grown are similar. Both 
states grow cigar tobacco—mostly 
binders and wrappers. 

In Pennsylvania we find that the 
majority of the growers depend upon 
diversified farming—seldom is to- 
bacco grown two successive seasons 
in the same field. Wheat, grass, 
clover and corn are used with to- 
bacco in a five-year rotation. Live 
stock feeding—especially winter 
feeding of steers—is carried on in 
Pennsylvania in direct contrast to 
the lack of even a semblance of live 
stock in Connecticut. Pennsyl- 
vania depends less upon commercial 
fertilizer than does Connecticut. 

A survey of the U.S. Government 
report of yields in these two states 
from 1889 to 1916 shows that the 
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never been above 1,500 pounds and 
until 1910 the average yield rarely 
exceeded 1,200 pounds. 

We are interested here only in 
investigating the effect of commer- 
cial fertilizer (as in Connecticut) as 
compared to the effect of rotation 
of crops and the use of barnyard 
manure (as Pennsylvania). From 
the above figures it would seem that 
commercial fertilizers increased the 
yield more than did manure. 


Where a live stock system is in 
vogue, and much of the product of 
the farm is returned to the soil in 
the form of manure it is often errone- 
ously supposed that no additional 
outside fertilizer will be needed. 


Presuming that all of the liquid 
manure and all the dung is saved 


FERTILIZER . TEST _ 


TOBACCO. 1909. 
J. S. CURTIS, -CURTIS.NY 


, POTASH 
No. Fertilize: 
1156 lbs.per acre NITROGEN 


2196 Ibs per gcre 


a ie 


Results from farm 
Note increase in quality and yield from sulphate of potash. 


average yield in Connecticut has 
seldom been below 1,500 pounds 
per acre since 1899 (at which time 
the use of high analysis fertilizers 
first received real public endorse- 
ment). On the other hand the 
average yield in Pennsylvania has 


PHOSPHORIC. AciD 


PHOSPHORIC ACID. 


 &NITROGEX &Net 
1286: ibs. acce. 


of J. S. Curtis, Curtis, N. Y. 


(which it never is), then the amount 
of the fertilizing material is equal 
in most cases, to from 60 to 90 per 
cent. of the value of the food con- 
sumed. 

Average fresh barnyard manure 
(mixed) contains: (turn to page 58) 
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The Greatest Business 
in the World 


An exclusive interview with 


Henry C. Wallace 


Secretary of Agriculture 


\ ITH the first issue of BETTER Crops I sent a postal card 
‘asking our readers to indicate the subjects on which they would 


like to have more information. 


I confess I was surprised at the results. 
majority wanted articles on agricultural economics. 


An overwhelming 
It was 


apparent that farmers and agriculturists were developing a 
lively interest in the business side of farming. 


I, struck me at once that our 
Secretary of Agriculture, Henry C. 
Wallace, would have some interest- 
ing things to say on this subject. I 
knew he was putting in “farm 
hours” directing his Department in 
the endeavor to put agriculture on 
a more profitable basis. 

’ What could he tell us about the 
business side of farming? In re- 
sponse to my request, the Secretary 
granted a brief interview on this 
subject for the benefit of Berrer 
Crops’ readers. 

Secretary Wallace said, as he cast 
aside for the moment the many 
problems with which he is con- 
cerned: “It is only of late years, 
after all, that we have come to think 
of farming in business terms. A 
generation ago the farm was prim- 
arily a place where the family made 
its living. Today, however, the 
farmer as well as his products, is a 


very direct and personal factor in 
commerce. His needs and desires 
play a large part in shaping the 
course of trade in America. 
“Naturally, it is only logical that 
the production of food and clothing 
materials should be the greatest 
business in the world. Human be- 
ings have no more insistent necessi- 
ties than for these things. More- 
over, few materials used in every- 
day life have so frequent a need for 
replenishment. Food is consumed 
every day and only once. The sup- 
ply must be replenished for every 
person and every animal, every day. 
Textiles are likewise subject to a 
very heavy consumption rate as 
compared with other classes of ma- 
terials, so that the world is seldom 
more than a season or two ahead of 
potential cotton or wool famine. 
The business of producing all these 
things always has and always must 
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loom large in the eyes of mankind. 
**We have had an enormous urban 


development in this country and the 
tendency is for the city to lose some- 
thing of personal contact and per- 
sonal knowledge of the farm. A 
generation is now growing up in our 
cities which will arrive at manhood 
more or less lacking in understand- 
ing of the whole agricultural situa- 
tion. This is not a desirable trend 
of things and every effort should be 
made to promote those contacts 
which lead to better appreciation of 
each other’s problems. Such efforts 
should take particular account of the 
younger generation. The boys of 
today will be running the country’s 
business tomorrow, and it seems 
probable that the future must deal 
with some problems of economic 
adjustment which we have so far 
been fortunate to escape.” 

With this as a background I made 
inquiry and found that the Depart- 
ment of which Secretary Wallace is 
directing head, possessed a wealth of 
material to show something of the 
position that agriculture holds in 
the fabric of national existence. For 
instance, there are 614 million farms 
in the United States. A fourth of 
all the gainfully employed persons 
in the country are agricultural pro- 
ducers. Nearly a third of our entire 
population live on farms. The 
average investment in land, build- 
ings, equipment, etc., according to 
the last census, was more than 
$12,000 per farm. Here is an indus- 
try, therefore, with ten million 
workers and a capital investment of 
78 billion dollars. 

Furthermore, the capital invested 
in farm buildings, equipment and 
livestock alone, leaving land entire- 
ly out of the figures, would buy all 
the railroads in the country and part 
of the mines besides. The total value 
of crops and livestock produced an- 
nually in the last ten years has aver- 
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aged around 16 billion dollars. This 
compares with the combined earn- 
ings or proceeds of all manufactur- 
ing, mining, railroad and_ public 
utility industries, in their year of 
highest profits (1917), of roughly 20 
billion dollars. 
Without question the American 
farmer is one of the most efficient 
producers in the world. Our farm- 
ers are cultivating approximately 
300,000,000 acres of land—about 
five times as much as the German 
farmers, five times the French, fif- 
teen times the British, and six times 
the Argentine. On the other hand 
the American farmer produces 4.4 
times as much foodstuff per man as 
the Italian farmer, 2.5 times as 
much as the French farmer, 2 times 
the Belgian, and 1.5 times the Ger- 
man farmer. Every American farm- 
er and farm laborer, on the average, 
is feeding nine other people than 
himself in this country and one more 
person living in foreign lands. 


Here is another very significant 
deduction. The farming population 
of this country, although only about 
30 per cent of the total, is carrying 
more than 35 per cent of the child 


population. The farm community 
as a whole is carrying two million 
more children under ten years of age 
than the city community of an 
equal population. The farm is 
charged with the duty of educating 
this excess of youth and turning it. 
over to the cities at the producing age. 
' There is a challenge in the final 
statement made by Secretary Wal- 
lace, a challenge to everyone: “It is 
quite an important matter, especial- 
ly as the process of urban develop- 
ment goes on, that the whole com- 
munity should have adequate appre- 
ciation of the business of farming. 
I hope every channel of contact may 
be developed, with particular refer- 
ence to the younger generation, 
which will lead to mutual under- 
standing and respect between urban 
industry and agriculture.” 
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©, readers will recognize at once Secretary of Agriculture, Henry 
C: Wallace. On another page of this issue he has some interesting. 


things to say to BETTER CROPS readers. 





be ee is Mrs. Clara W. Deer. She was the first to sign j tHe « Ohio 
Farm Organization’ $ petition asking Congress to reduce Federal taxes 
by the amount .of the surplus in! the Federal Treasury, whe 
Lower Taxes and Less Legislation: prairie aineihe repehed Mv 
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Csi in the act! Scientists in the Bureau of Chemistry, U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, have found that roaches ruin many hundreds 
of books by ‘sucking out the filler which is used to stiffen the cover. 


Now they’re looking for a way to stop this damage. 





© Harris & Ewing 


9). B. W. Kilgore is Director of the North Carolina Experiment 
Station and Extension Service and Dean of the School of Agriculture. 
‘Due largely to his wise leadership, North Carolina has finally taken 
her place as one of the leading agricultural states of the Union. 
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Selling the Idea of a 
County-wide Cow- 
Testing Association 


@ A big undertaking that was 
put over by cooperative effort. 


By Wallace Sullivan 


County Agent, Hanford, California 


I T is very difficult to get dairy- 
men to adopt new methods or prac- 
tices, and especially so if it requires 
an outlay of cash from which there 
is not an immediate return in cash. 
This is true with any other line of 
farming or any business, for that 
matter. 

In Kings County, California, 
dairying is one of the principal in- 
dustries, there being seven or eight 
hundred dairymen milking about 
24,000 cows. A large percentage of 
these dairymen do not read or un- 
derstand English, so that the or- 
dinary approach in getting new 
methods adopted would not work. 
If improvement was to be brought 
about in this big industry, it was 
necessary to get the individual 
dairyman to study the individual 
herd and to know the production of 
the individual cow in each herd. 
The only practicable way that this 
could be done on a large scale was 
to organize a cow testing association 
so that records of milk and butter 
fat production could be kept of each 
cow systematically. 

The big problem was then to get 
a large number of these dairymen 
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interested in such an organization 
and to put up the money necessary 
to employ testers and purchase 
equipment necessary to do the work. 

A project was drawn up outlining 
a plan whereby it was thought that 
the matter could be brought to the 
attention of the dairymen so forcibly 
that they would join. The plan pro- 
vided for the cooperation of all the 
agencies directly or indirectly in- 
terested in dairying and assigned to 
each specific duties. 

The County Agricultural Agent 
and the Farm Bureau took the 
leadership of the campaign. The 
creameries in the county, there be- 
ing eight, were given the job of mak- 
ing a dairy survey, securing the 
names of the dairymen, number of 
cows, location, method of milking, 
kind of bull used, etc. 


‘ho eight banks in the county 
agreed to write each of their dairy 
customers a personal letter advising 
him that he should join the cow 
testing association, also to talk to 
dairymen and urge them in every 
way to join. 











The commercial organizations 
were enlisted to help in the cam- 
paign. The subject was discussed at 
‘their membership meetings so that 
the business men in the towns were 
informed on the subject. They 
printed literature and posters on the 
subject which were widely distrib- 
uted. 

The newspapers in the county 
signed the project and published 
hundreds of articles and stories on 
cow testing. 

The California Dairy Council con- 
ducted an essay contest in the high 
schools and grammar schools, so 
that hundreds of school children 
wrote essays on the value of cow 
testing. 

The State College of Agriculture 
and the State Department of Agri- 
culture and other agencies cooper- 
ated by furnishing speakers for 
dairy meetings which were held in 
every part of the county. 

In this way the cow testing asso- 
ciation idea was sold to the whole 
county and business men as well as 
dairymen knew something about 
cow testing and that it was a thing 
that would be good for the county as 
a whole and the dairymen in par- 
ticular if it could be brought about. 


_ —_ the dairyman 


went, whether it was at the bank, 
store, farm bureau meeting, church 
or anywhere, some way or other the 
fact that he should join the cow 
testing association was brought to 
his attention. He would see it on 
posters on his barn, read it in the 
papers, and his children from school 
would remind him that the cow test- 
ing association was the best way to 
make more profits out of his busi- 
ness. 

The educational campaign was 
immediately followed up by com- 
mittees going into the field and get- 
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ting the dairymen to sign a mem- 
bership agreement. Thirty-five 
hundred cows have been signed up 
and others will follow. Three test- 
ers have been equipped and started 
to work making a record of produc- 
tion on each cow. 


‘ie organization of the associa- 
tion is not the end but the means to 
an end. It must be successfully 
operated and the individual mem- 
bers must make practical applica- 
tion of the information gained to 
their herds if those who have put 
their money into it are to profit 
thereby. 

The Dairy Department of the 
County Farm Bureau has the con- 
trol of the finances and the business 
management. They divide the 
cows, sign up into units so that each 
unit is handled by one tester. They 
receive all dues, purchase all equip- 
ment, and employ the testers. The 
secretary of the County Farm Bureau 
serves as secretary-treasurer of the 
county organization, keeping all 
records. As soon as a unit is or- 
ganized a meeting is called of the 
members and they select a com- 
mittee of three who has charge of 
the activities of the local unit and 
act as an advisory committee to the 
dairy department executive com- 
Inittee. 

The county agent is charged with 
the work of supervising the testers, 
assisting in summarizing the herd 
books and advising the dairymen in 
culling, breeding and feeding. 

By using this plan of operation 
additional units can be organized 
without the usual trouble of an 
overhead organization. 

To prove that this is getting re- 
sults already ten carloads of ‘cull 
cows have been shipped out of the 
county to slaughter-houses and have 
been killed, thus (furn to page 70) 
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Ohe Allectric Flan 


By Dr. Frank Crane 


fiOME time ago, while sailing the tropic seas, I had 
¢j in my stateroom an electric fan, which ran con- 
tinuously night and day. @One morning as I lay 
in my berth looking at it, as it automatically turned 
| from side to side and stirred the atmosphere of the 
ai) room with its cooling breeze, it came to me how 
amazingly the forces of Nature have taken over the menial work 
of man. QI thought of the untold thousands of ladies and gentle- 
men using their wrist power to fan themselves, and of other 
thousands of servants pulling swinging fans to cool the brows 
of the gentry. Q@Here was a mechanical device doing the work 
of twenty servants, doing it without any effort and doing it 
vastly better. Q@By virtue of finding out the secret laws that 
govern electrons men have succeeded in compelling the uncom- 
plaining and tireless force of Nature to be an efficient servant in 
the house. @It is an immensely better servant than any human 
being could be because in the first place you never feel sorry for 
it, it does not drain your pity, in the second place it does its work 
better, and in the third place it is cheaper. @I remember when 
I was a boy how sorry I used to feel for the horse drawing the car- 
riage on a summer day, when he would pant aud sweat and give 
signs of exhaustion. But we never feel sorry for an automobile. 
We had to let the horse walk slowly up hill, but when you come 
to a hill in your tin Lizzy you let her go full tilt. @It seems to 
me the ultimate design of Nature is to do all the dirty work for 
mankind just as soon as men are clever enough to find out how 
to use her. @In the millennium there will be no laboring class as 
we understand it now, no coolies, ryots, or other groaning and 
sweating burden bearers. @Electricity, and perhaps other yet 
to be discovered forces, will hew all the wood and draw all the 
water, and the entire race of human beings will be released for 
more intelligent and more interesting work. @We are already 
well started on the way toward this goal. @The vacuum cleaner 
sweeps the floor and dusts the cushions better than any hired 
girl. @The patent dish washer puts Mary Jane to shame. @The 
steam dredge does the work of a hundred Bohunks and never says 
one swear word. @The compound engine down in the hold of the 
steamer is more efficient than five thousand rowers and doesn’t 
eat half so much. @The Pennyslvania Limited, has taken thou- 
sands of stable boys, hostlers and stage coach drivers away from 
their smelly occupations, washed their faces, put them in uni- 
forms and raised their level of living one hundred per cent. @The 
telephone has replaced the tired legs of millions of messenger 
boys. @The sewing machine has silenced the Song of the Shirt 
in thousands of dark attics. @Even the electric drill of the den- 
tist has shortened the hours of your crucifixion, and his novocaine 
needle enables you to endure that with comparative ease. (If 
we can only get as full command of the spiritual laws as of the 
physical laws, there is no reason why, in time to come, we may 
not all find this world rather a decent place to live in. 
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One way it’s done NOW 


Fighting Mr. Bo. 


By Ted Butlar 


BETTER Crops’ Washington Correspondent 


\ HEN Mr. Boll Weevil, as he 


is familiarly called by his unwilling 
providers in the South, swam or flew 
orrode across the Rio Grande in 1892, 
he came into what must have 
seemed to him an unending sea of 
food just to his liking. Cotton fields 
stretched to the North, East and 
West. But although this persistent. 
and prolific bug found food in plenty 
he found ingenuity arrayed against 
him. In the thirty years since his 
entry into the United States he has 
spread over practically the entire 
cotton belt, but now, after he has 
reached the peak of destructiveness, 
the tide seems to be turning against 
him. Powdered calcium arsenate 
has been found effective to a consid- 
erable degree, and now the airplane 
is being used to distribute the 
poison over wide areas in a 
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short time and at a_ reasonable 


cost. ' 

During the past two years Mr. B. 
R. Coad, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, who has 
charge of the cotton experiment sta- 
tion at Tallulah, Louisiana, has been 
experimenting with all sorts of 
poisons for the boll weevil and other 
cotton pests and has been trying out 
many kinds of dust distributing 
machines. Most spectacular and, 
perhaps, the most promising have 
been the results obtained in the dis- 
tribution of calcium arsenate dust 
with airplane. The War Depart- 
ment has furnished planes and pilots 
for this work. 


‘Ses good results can be ob- 
tained in fighting cotton insects 





Another way it may be done SOON 





WEEVIL from the Sky 


from the air was shown convincingly 
this summer on plantations where 
more than 3,000 acres of cotton were 
available. Some of the fields were 
dusted and some of them, directly 
across the road, were left as check 
fields. In this section in addition to 
the boll weevil there was a heavy in- 
festation of the cotton leafworm, an 
insect which cannot stand the win- 
ters of the cotton belt but which 
flies up each season from the coun- 
tries to the south and occasionally 
produces a lot of damage in limited 
areas. The benefit from dusting on 
these plantations came from the 
control of this pest as well as the old 
warrior weevil. On the fields 
which were dusted during the 
summer 750 pounds more of 
seed cotton were grown to the 


acre than on the adjoining fields 





@, Read this article before 


you form your opinion. 


where no dusting was done. Mr. 
Coad estimates that the various 
dustings with airplanes cost approxi- 
mately $5 an acre. At the present 
price of cotton the gain in yield is 
worth $95, a profit of $90 for each 
acre dusted. Demonstrations else- 
where with the use of calcium ar- 
senate dust applied in other ways, 
by ground machines, have sbown 
that it pays to use the poison except 
on poor land. It costs just as much 
to poison a poor crop as it does to 
dust fields that promise an abund- 
ant yield. 


A: present it is not possiblejto 
give exact figures on the cost of pro- 
tecting cotton by dusting with 
planes. The machines are owned by 
the War Depart- (turn to page 47) 








@., Here is the article that re- 
ceived first honorable mention - 


in the prize essay contest. 


What Fertilizers Have 
Done for Georgia 


By Paul W. Chapman 


Supervisor of Agricultural Education 
College of Agriculture, Athens, Ga. 


7)... the past eight 


years, from 1915 to 1923, Georgia 
has used 13 per cent. of all the fer- 
tilizer sold in the United States. 
In 1917 Georgia used more fertilizer 
than any other state in the 
entire country; and in the annual 
sales of the last ten years Georgia 
has never ranked lower than third 
among the states in the total ton- 
nage purchased. 

The cost of the 6,455,978 tons of 
commercial fertilizer that Georgia 
has used on her last eight crops has 
been considerable, but is a small 
item when compared with the 
$2,058,088.00 that these crops have 
returned to the farmers of the state. 

According to the 1920 census 
Georgia has more farmers living 
within her boundaries than any 
other state in the union—except 
Texas. And the money from her 
cotton and corn, her fruits and 
truck crops has put food in the 
mouths, clothes on the backs, and 
roofs over the heads of more than 
two million farmers and their fam- 


ilies. It has built new schools and 


churches in every one of her one 
hundred and sixty counties. It has 
built miles of hard surfaced roads, 
and paid for a quarter of a million 
cars and trucks. And not only has 
this money benefited the 74 per 
cent. of the state’s population that 
live on farms, but it has kept in 
motion the wheels of commerce, 
business, and industry. The proud 
spirit of Atlanta is the reflection of 
success that the business of the 
Georgia farmer has brought to this 
enterprising metropolis. 

Fertilizers made this two billion 
dollars! 

Without fertilizers Georgia’s acre 
yields would be too low to pay for 
seed and cultivation. 


Tisin hard times came in 


1921 the state’s fertilizer purchases 
in one year dropped from 978,000 
tons to 535,638. And while prices 
at the end of that season were very 
much out of line still it is interesting 
to note that, with the decrease in the 
amount of fertilizer used, the value 
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of the crops produced shrunk from 
$325,000,000 to $177,986,000. That 
year many farmers were unable to 
buy fertilizer and planted their 
crops without anything under them 
—as we say in the South. That year 
I traveled over every county in the 
state and saw thousands of acres of 
corn that didn’t put on an ear; and 
cotton that never matured a boll. 


The Year Book of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture tells us that 
our cotton production that year 
dropped forty-eight pounds of lint 
to the acre. A number of persons 
would immediately say that this was 
due to the infestation of the boll 
weevil. There can be no doubt that 
this was a factor, but during the 
past season we have had more wee- 
vils than ever before and still the gin 
records to date show that our yields 
will be back to normal. The reason 
is that with the fair returns for last 
year’s crops the Georgia farmer 
was again able to buy fertilizer. No 
crop in Georgia can be made with- 
out it. 


Fertilizers have done wonders for 
Georgia, in that they have made 
possible the present development of 
the “empire state of the South.” 
Yet they can do more. Our acre 
yields are very low. 


Onyx LY the Carolinas use more 
fertilizer than Georgia. Yet this is 
surprising when one realizes that 
they are states relatively small in 
area, while Georgia is the largest 
state east of the Mississippi. Their 
applications are much heavier than 
ours, and we can profit from their 
example. In 1921 when our fertili- 
zer tonnage was reduced to about 
one-half of the normal amount, the 
return per acre from our corn crop 
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was only $7.95; while North Caro- 
lina realized $15.05; and. South 
Carolina $12.06. 


Martin V. Calvin, Statistician 
for the Georgia Department of 
Agriculture, recently in an article 
addressed to the farmers of the state 
placed emphasis on this point in the 
following words: 


\ \ E have not been using high- 


grade commercial fertilizer intelli- 
gently, that is,—liberally. We have 
been practicing false economy with- 
out thinking so. We should use not 
less than 350 pounds of high-grade 
fertilizer per acre under corn. Four 
hundred would be better. We ought 
to use 400 to 600 pounds of high- 
grade goods per acre under the best 
variety of cotton.” 


Just how much more we may ex- 
pect from the more generous use of 
fertilizer is difficult to say—but to- 
day we know that Georgia is pros- 
perous. We have made a good crop 
and it is bringing a good price. This 
is evidenced on every side. It is re- 
flected in material things and in the 
spirit of our people. 


That’s what fertilizers have done 
for Georgia. 


Our readers will find on page 54 of 
this issue the announcement of a 
prize essay contest offered by the 
Potash Importing Corporation of 
America exclusively to Betrer 
Crops readers. Under the cir- 
cumstances we have decided to 
postpone announcement of the 
second BetTer Crops contest until 
this one is finished. 
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Making the Best 








of a Scanty Supply 


By M. R. Lewis 


Moscow, Idaho 


©)... in the west where skies 


are blue and clouds are rare the en- 
gineer has come to the aid of the 
farmer and supplied the life-giving 
water through canals and ditches. 
This artificial rain, technically 
known as irrigation water, costs real 
money, generally more than the 
land itself. Therefore it behooves 
the owner of this expensive water 
supply to make the best possible use 
of it. 


There are many ways in which 
the water slips away unless the 
greatest care is taken. The largest 
single loss is by seepage from the 
canals and laterals. This loss can 
not be controlled by the individual 
farmer. Next comes the loss by 
deep percolation from the fields on 
the coarser soils. This loss is more 
or less controlled by proper prepara- 
tion of the land and careful irriga- 
tion methods. Saving the water 
which is lost in these ways helps the 
community by decreasing the evil 
effects of waterlogging and by in- 
creasing the area of land which may 
_ be irrigated from a given water sup- 
ply. However, under the more 
usual methods of water distribution 





of Moisture 








Associate Prof. of Agricultural Engineering 


and accounting the benefit to the 
individual farmer is not immediate. 
Since, as the much abused scientific 
management shark has abundantly 
proved, it requires an immediate and 
definite reward to induce the work- 
man to put forth extra effort some 
more prompt and personal return 
must be forthcoming to induce the 
farmer to save water. 


On projects, for instance those of 
the U. S. Reclamation Service, 
where an intelligent effort has been 
made to secure the best use of the 
very large investment in irrigation 
works, part or all of the water used 
by the farmer is paid for on a quan- 
tity basis. On such projects a 
definite saving in the annual water 
bill is secured by the irrigator who 
saves his water. Under such con- 
ditions every effort should and gen- 
erally is made to secure the greatest 
possible yield from each unit of 
irrigation water, but on most irriga- 
tion projects some other method of 
securing the cooperation of the 
farmer in getting the maximum 
yield from each cubic foot of water 
must be found. 

There is one method by which 








© Underwood. 
This vast canteloupe crop in the Imperial Valley, California, 
was made possible by irrigation 


every farmer can get more out of 
his available water supply, whether 
provided by Providence in the shape 
of rain or by his own efforts in the 
irrigation canal. This method is by 
keeping up the fertility of his land. 


Roughly a fertile soil will produce 
twice the crop with the use of the 
same amount of water that an un- 
fertile soil will produce. Much ex- 
perimental work both in the labora- 
tory and field has demonstrated 
this fact. The following results of 
work done at the “Duty of Water 
Experiment Station” of the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture at Twin Falls, 


Total Irrigation 





“PLAT No. 1 


Idaho, are typical: Two plats of 
approximately three-tenths acre 
each were planted to sugar beets. 
Plat No. 1 had never been fertilized 
in any way while plat No. 2 had 
been supplied with barnyard ma- 
nure three times in the preceding 
two years. Sub-plats No. 1 of each 
plat were given four heavy irriga- 
tions of a depth of nine inches of 
water each; sub-plats No. 2 of each 
plat received four medium irrigations 
of six inches and sub-plats No. 3 of 
each plat received four light irriga- 
tions of three inches each. The fol- 
lowing table gives the results of the 
experiment in detail. 





| ier Yield in Pounds 


Sub-plat | feet depth . Per acre foot 
of eater | Per acre af waiew 
1 3.47 | 17,480 5,040 
2 1.85 20,660 11,170 
ss 1.02 18,930 18,550 
PLAT No. 2 
1 3.06 35,700 | 11,670 
2 2.09 40,300 19,280 
3 -1.03 32,800 31,840 


In this case the beets on the well- 
fertilized soil produced approxi- 
mately twice the tonnage per unit 


of irrigation water which was pro- 
duced by those on the non-fertilized 
soil. (turn to page 51 
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Corn Rheumatism 
is Cured with Potash 


By Albert A. Hansen 


Purdue Experiment Station, Lafayette, Indiana #4 


@., A simple test and a simple 


remedy for a common disease. 


A oon time ago I had the 


pleasure of hearing a lecture by Dr. 
E. V. McCollum, discoverer of vita- 
mines and nutrition expert ex- 
traordinary. Among other remark- 
able statements he declared that 
over fifty per cent. of our children 
suffer from a disease called rickets, 
that rickets is: the result of faulty 
nutrition, and that the trouble can 
be avoided or cured by the simple 
expedient of adding a small amount 
of cod-liver oil to the child’s diet. 
Unknown to many of us, the plant 
world also has nutrition diseases 
with remedies just as simple as the 
control of rickets. Prominent among 
the crops that suffer in this wise is 
corn, but, fortunately, G. N. Hoffer 


and J. F. Trost have recently dis- 


covered how to diagnose and cure 
nutritional trouble in corn. Their 
work with plants is similar in many 
respects to the work of McCollum 
with animals. This team of plant 
nutrition experts is part of the bo- 
tanical staff of the Purdue Univer- 
sity Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and their work is being con- 
ducted with the cooperation of the 
Office of Cereal Investigations at 
Washington, D. C. 


Perhaps the most valuable result 
of their research is the discovery 
that much of the dwarfing and poor 
yielding of corn is due to faulty 
nutrition, the same as rickets in 
children, and they have found 
a simple method of diagnosis and 
an equally simple prescription to 
cure the trouble. In the case of 
corn, however, the seat of the 
trouble is in the joints, so per- 
haps we can better call it corn rheu- 
matism, instead of corn rickets. 
And corn rheumatism is a common 
disease throughout the length and 
breadth of our land wherever the 
soil has been overworked with corn. 


Phe you ever experienced 


trouble in the shape of poor yields 
from corn plants that seemed to 
reach normal height, but refused to 
ripen ears properly? Next time you 
have difficulty of this character, 
slit a few of the corn stems length- 
wise and the chances are you will 
find that the interiors of the joints 
are considerably darker than the re- 
mainder of the stem tissue. The 
darkened areas are due to an accu- 
mulation of iron and other metals 
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that break down the tissues of the 
joints, thereby wrecking the food 
transportation systems of the corn 
plants and the backward ears are a 
direct result. Now comes the most 
valuable part of this interesting dis- 
covery. According to the results 
of extensive field and laboratory 
tests conducted by Hoffer, Trost, 
and their associates, the nodal ac- 
cumulation of metals is due purely 
and simply to a lack of available 
potash in the soil and the trouble 
can definitely be prevented by the 
addition of potash. In other words 
we have here a perfectly simple field 
test. to detect the need of available 
potash in -the soil. 


P ERHAPS in addition to ripen- 
ing ears slowly (or nor at all),the corn 
in some parts of your county is also 





SOIL. NEEDS POTASH. SOIL DOES NOT NEED POTASH. 
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considerably stunted and a length- 
wise section of the stem reveals the 
tell-tale darkened joints. Well and 
good—once more Dr. Hoffer has 
prescribed the remedy. In _ this 
case the trouble is clearly due to a 
lack of both available potash and 
phosphorus in the soil. Again we 
have a simple test to reveal the need 
of both phosphorus and potash, as 
indicated by these dwarfed plants. 

Many farmers and experimenters 
have attributed these common dif- 
ficulties to sour soils, but extensive 
field tests have failed to support 
this theory. On the other hand, the 
application of potash, either as salts 
or in manure, to soils that have 
habitually produced normal-sized, 
dark-noded, low-yielding corn plants 
has invariably corrected the trouble. 
Potash is the cod-liver oil that cures 
the “rheumatism” (turn to page 49) 


DWARF PLANT 








5. 
SOIL NEEDS BOTH 
POTASH % PHOSPHORUS. 


@.Corn plants 1 and 2 were grown in the same soil under similar conditions, 
except plant 2 was given potash at the rate of 250 pounds per acre. Plant 
I was normal in size but the yield was low, due to the slow maturing of the 
ears, while the yield of plant 2 was normal. Note the dark nodes (they are 
purplish-brown in color) in the longi-section of the stem of plant 1, indicative 
of the need of potash. @,The dwarfed, low-yielding condition of plant 3 com- 
bined with the darkened nodes indicates the need of both potash and phos- 


phorus 
































Becaus: their name is not 


Smith, I prefer to call them the— 
Smiths. As I sauntered into one 
of the cattle barns at the State Fair 
at Oklahoma City whom should I 
meet but Mr. and Mrs. Smith? I 
know the Smith family well. Their 
farm is in an adjoining county to 
my own. 

I first met them at their county 
fair several years ago. The father 
was an officer in the local fair. 
The mother was interested in house- 
hold exhibits and all three boys were 
enthusiastic club members with fine 
exhibits of corn and hogs. I judged 
the livestock at their county fair 
three successive years and it was a 
pleasure to see the interest shown by 
each member of the family, all with 
some individual interest in some par- 
ticular branch of the fair. A fer- 


tile, well equipped farm with plenty | 


of purebred livestock, and comfort- 
able farm home occupied by a fam- 
ily of five intelligent, industrious 
people make a fine picture of har- 
mony and contentment that I like 
to remember. I had many talks 
with father and mother Smith and 
with each of the boys. 


“Our boys are so interested in the 
farm,” said father and mother 
Smith. “They have an agricultural 
instructor in the high school and the 
county agent makes frequent visits 





Why Do Our Boys 


Leave the Farm? 


py J. 3. 


County Agent, Tulsa, Okla. 
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to the farm. 
take up farming as a_ business. 
Each of them has a good start in 
purebred livestock.”” The boys all 
said they liked the farm. 

Two years ago I made my last 
trip to their county fair and was sur- 
prised to find the oldest son was not 
there. “He is teaching school,” 
said the father, and in his voice was 
considerable pride and just a wee 
bit of pathos. “He graduated from 
High School,”’ was the mother’s ex- 
planation, “‘and thought he would 
teach a year.”’ She said they were 
sorry to have him away from home 
but were hoping he would return at 
the end of the year and take up 
farming again.” 


We hope our boys will 


5 (= first. question I asked when 
I met them at Oklahoma City the 
other day was about the boys. 
Their youngest boy is at home; the 
oldest is still teaching, and the other 
son has joined the army. We were 
just talking it over: “It is hard for 
us to understand,” they said, “why 
our boys wish to leave the farm. 
We have given them every encour- 
agement. They have had livestock 


of their own and other opportunities 
to make money. 
has been pretty well colored with 
agriculture. 
so interested in every undertaking 


Their education 


They always seemed 
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on the farm, but when they get 
old enough they leave. The oldest 
boy isonly twenty-one. It is true the 
youngest son is still at home and 
is as interested as can be in his 
purebred pigs. We sent him to the 
Annual Rally for club boys at the 


‘A. & M. College this summer, but 


both of the older boys were appar- 
ently as much interested as he and 
we are afraid that in a few years 
he will leave us to manage the farm 
by ourselves.” 


Thus I found them at the State 
Fair—a middle-aged couple sitting 
on a bale of hay, reflecting upon the 
work of a lifetime, almost accusing 
themselves that their fine, manly 
sons are not to be farmers. Much 
of the toil and thought of mother 
and father has been directed toward 
a certain goal, which includes three 
adjoining farms with their three 
sons, whom anyone would want as 
neighbors, as the operators. 


With longing hearts and appealing 
questions they put it up to me. 
What could I say? What would 
you have said? I did what I could 
to console them. Perhaps the 
youngest one would realize his re- 
sponsibilities as well as his oppor- 
tunities and stay by the farm. 
“With parental wisdom you have 
taught your sons to think,”’ was my 
explanation.“ They have been think- 
ing for themselves and possibly they 
are right. Any parents should be 
proud of the sons you have. Cer- 
tainly you have done your part by 
them. Barring accident, success is 
sure to come to them even if it is 
not on the farm.” 


From the viewpoint of Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith, this is a sad case. The 
boys have had the education and 
experience necessary to fit them for 
the business of farming and the 
parents need (turn to page 52) 


Jeflisms 


Come down to earth; 
no race can be won on 


stilts. 
x 


How to become well- 
to-do: become hard-to- 


do. 
x 


If you must entertain 
—entertain anything but 
doubts. 

3 


An iron constitution 
will not help you if you 
are rusty on facts. 


de 


After some men I know 
get a few more degrees 
they will be almost up to 


zero! 
x 


To some people insur- 
ance is a sure-fire propo- 


sition. 
2 

The only place a wood- 
en head is a money maker 
is on a merry-go-round 
steed; and he goes round 
and round and gets no- 
where—and the boss gets 
the money. 


x 


Great oaths from little 
achings spring. 








Where Once Algonquins 
and the Bears Held Sway 


@, Pioneer life is disappearing. 
‘What will take its place? 


By 


K. D. Scott 


County Agent, Warren, N. Y. 


I. is something awesome to con- 
sider—the bleak, freezing barren- 
ness of these mountains during 
winter weather. There are weazels 
and a few whitened rabbits and 
some squirrels, with beaver and 
muskrat in the streams. Barring 
the deer, practically our only nat- 
ural life is rodent life, equipped with 
fur and winter’s hoard to withstand 
the zeroness of 35 below! Small 
wonder that the Pioneers were often 
overcome by the exposure and pri- 
vations they experienced. Think 
of the horror which incapacity must 
have held for them. We have iso- 
lated families now which often might 
freeze to death, but for the timely 
help of neighbors. 

I have in mind now a beauty spot 
which any man might choose to 
settle on if he saw it first in the 
verdant green of spring. In at the 
northern end of Brant Lake and 
back a mile or so from the water’s 
edge, but commanding a view of 
lake and rocks and woods, the 
beauty of which must have struck 
the Pioneer when he first saw it and 
built his cabin there. For there it 
stands today, built solid of the logs, 
first cut to clear that opening be- 
tween the cabin and the precipice 
of granite which forms a natural, 
unbreakable fence around the 
northern boundary. This log cabin 











seems utterly alone amidst miles 
and miles of rugged country. 

Last spring right in the crucial 
planting time, the father in this 
cabin broke his leg, and added to 
the pain he suffered was the worry 
of the spring’s work all undone. 
Within three days his mind was set 
at rest. Fifteen neighbors, their 
own planting still unfinished, cam: 
from several miles around, and 
before night the miracle of two 
weeks’ work was done, and _ the 
potatoes and oats were all run in. 
Just this much altruism goes to 
show that the spirit of mutual aid 
will overcome the risks of isolation 
even in these days. 

Think of this man’s lot, however, 
and the anguish and anxiety of his 
good wife and the three little ones, 
if, as in pioneer days, there had been 
no party line and no neighbors in 
on it when the doctor was called! 

Our activities in taming the 
wilderness and lumbering off the 
forest make us feel near to the 
pioneer’ spirit and _ condition. 
Much has been done to make our 
lives secure. Our children ramble 
through’ the woods where once 
Algonquins and the bears held sway. 
Wild life and many _ elemental 
risks have been subdued, but in spite 
of all improvements and of our 
relatively tame do- (turn to page 52) 
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Plowing at the rate of 6 to 10 acres a day, Cletracs make 
quick work of the biggest fields 


Bigger Profits for the Farmer 


Not only do Cletracs enable farmers to plow many 
acres in a day, but they also make every acre turned 
over produce more, and greater yields mean bigger 
profits to the farmer. 


A Better Seed Bed Insures a Bigger Crop 


But Cletracs do more than simply a good job of plowing. 
They are admirably suited for ground fitting because 
of their crawler construction. The broad tracks carry 
Cletracs along over the plowed land without slip at full 
speed, mellowing the ground into a fine seed bed, but 
do not pack it down. A well-preserved seed bed is the 
farmer’s best assurance of a bigger yield and a better 
crop. 


A big modern factory with upwards of five acres of floor 
space under roof and thirty thousand Cletracs in use in 
the United States, Canada and seventy foreign countries 
are time-tested evidences of Cletrac’s successful opera- 
tion. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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IS FARMING Perhaps I am letting my hopes get the best of 
A SCIENCE ? me, but I cannot help believing that the day 

will come when agriculture will be regarded as 
a science by everyone. 

The annual report of the U. S. Director of the States 
Relations Service shows that in 1922 farmers throughout 
the country conducted 15,235 fertilizer and 4,035 lime demon- 
strations and that 105,000 farmers modified their methods of 
soil management. 





This is a wonderful tribute to the work of county agents and 
experiment stations. I doubt if many of the farmers who con- 
ducted these demonstrations thought of them as “scientific 
work.” Probably some of them would object to its even being 
called that. The point, however, is that consciously or uncon- 
sciously they used scientific methods and by so doing marked 
themselves as progressive farmers. 


No one, I hope, will misunderstand me when I say that many 
farmers today regard farming as a trade. The big distinction 
between a trade and a science is that, in the former, there is no 
place for experimentation, while in the latter there is constant 
experimentation. 


Like all of us very human beings, the farmer tends to follow 
the well-worn path of tradition—to repeat each year what he 
did the year preceding. If farming were a trade, like brick- 
laying for instance, this would be all right. One brick-laying 
job is like another and to experiment might have fatal results. 

But no two farmers are faced with exactly the same problems. 
Each farm differs to a greater or less degree from every other. 
To get the most out of his own farm each farmer has to find out 
the facts about his soil and crops, then analyze these facts 
and finally experiment until the best practical solution is found. 

This may sound like an imposing program but in reality it 
is not difficult. With the help of county agents, experiment 
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stations and other advisors, many thousand farmers are already 
doing just this thing. 

Why bother about science? Simply because it is one 
of the chief ways of making farming profitable—a thing we are 
all anxious to see accomplished. 

Farmers are rightly suspicious of the kind of science that is 
dogmatic in its methods and barren in its results. Their con- 
fidence must be won by showing that scientific methods (call 
them by any name you will) are the surest road to profit. 
If the farmer understands that you are trying to increase his 
profits, he is likely to go a long way to follow your advice. 

We who have contact with the farmer should constantly 
strive to get this viewpoint before them—that, unless they get 
out of their soil sufficiently large crops to pay overhead and 
leave a profit, they can never make money, and that the differ- 
ence between large and small crops is largely a matter of ele- 
mental science. 


END OF With this issue Betrer Crops fulfills 
VOLUME ONE Volume One of its career. Those of us who 

are associated with it feel that it is now firmly 
established in its field. It is becoming more and more to be 
recognized as the mouthpiece of scientific agriculture; its col- 
umns are an open forum for the presentation of scientific farm- 
ing knowledge. 

The largest room in the world is that room called “*Improve- 
ment’’—and no one realizes more fully than “‘old Jeff’’ just how 
large is the room for improvement of BETTER Crops. 

But we do not expect a colt to draw a plow. Strength—real 
strength—comes with age and exercisé. Brtrer Crops is 
young—it is growing—each month it becomes more interesting. 


Yours to a cinder, | olen , 
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Right You Are! 
Dear Jeff: 


I am very much afraid that your 
article on economical wives will 
bring a veritable hornet’s nest about 
your ears. However, as my own 
home has not as yet been disrupted 
by it—the principal reason being 
that my husband hasn’t read the 
article, being away from home— 
this letter has no sting—for you. 
Some of your remarks and sugges- 
tions, however, made me realize one 
fact more strongly than ever. No- 
where else, except on the farm, can a 
husband’s and wife’s interests be so 
absolutely one. I said “can,” you 
notice. I am very well aware that 
their interests don’t always coincide, 
even there. But the farm life offers 
the greatest possibilities for ideal 
partnership. 


Every summer my _husband’s 
work takes him all over the northern 
section of the state, through both 
the fertile valleys and back-hill dis- 
tricts. His job has to do with bet- 
ter crops, too; a crop, by the way, 
that I do not find mentioned in your 
magazine—trees. All over the 
country people are trying to get 
better and more crops of trees, and 
also to take better care of what they 
already have. My husband’s work 
has to do more directly with this 
latter side of the problem. He, 
with myself and the children, was 
calling on fire wardens, and while the 
men talked, the wives usually 
talked too. The fire wardens are 
usually farmers whose farms are 
either in a thickly wooded section, 
or overlook thick woods, very often 
the house being perched on top of 





a frightful hill. 1 confess 1 expected 
to find very little interest on the 
part of these back-hill farmers in 
forests and trees; and my surprise 
was great when we found by far the 
majority of the men and their wives 
had a keen appreciation of the 
necessity and value of the work. 
And in many cases the women were 
even more interested than the men. 


It means something for a busy 
farmer to take on the duties of fire 
warden. He may have it easy, per- 
haps not a single fire in a season; 
but on the other hand, a bad fire is 
extremely likely to come at just the 
busiest time for him. It must be 
extremely exasperating to be called 
to fight a fire in the middle of the 
spring plowing, or in the rush of 
haying or harvesting; and yet when- 
ever the men spoke of the difficulties 
of such a time, the wives almost in- 
variably began to tell how splendidly 
the men worked, and how quickly 
the fire was brought under control! 


I seemed to have switched off the 
track quite a bit. But I know that 
many, a great many farmers’ wives 
feel the same sense of interest and 
cooperation toward the other items 
of farm life. I’ve known of women 
who argued passionately in favor of 
planting alfalfa; and also were quite 
excited over pure-bred Berkshires. 
Whether all this interest and co- 
operation results in an increase in 
financial gains, I can’t say. Proba- 
bly some of the county agents could 
tell us that. But not all gain can be 
measured by dollars and cents, and 
the mental, moral, physical, yes, 
and spiritual increase from such a 
partnership is surely worth some- 
thing.—G. T. 



















Making It Clear 


Dear Jeff: 

1 am writing to correct an im- 
pression left by a letter of mine 
published in the November BetrEer 
Crops. I trust you will give it 
space. Some of my friends pointed 
out that the letter sounded like I 
did not believe in farm organiza- 
tions. Any person who does not 
believe in farm organizations or 
any other sort is a hermit or 
a bolshevik. In our Dairy Exten- 
sion work here in Michigan, we ac- 
complish the best results working 
through organizations. During the 
past year the number of Cow Test- 
ing Associations has increased two 
hundred per cent., and we know a 
dairy farmer gets the most direct 
benefit through joining such an as- 
sociation. It is easy also, to see the 
value of cooperative marketing 
organizations, provided they are 
properly managed. 

I do not believe, however, that 
we can accomplish the results we 
had hoped in our national farm or- 
ganizations unless we hold our mem- 
bership. I still hold my membership 
in the largest one of these, but we 
cannot get away from the fact that 
members are not sticking. And un- 
til we get a class of farmers who will 
go into one solid organization and 

*stick, we will not accomplish the 
best results from that organization. 

All the organizations in the world 
will not make farming profitable for 
the farmer who raises 10 bushels 
of wheat per acre (in Michigan), or 
who milks a scrub cow. If he waits 
for organization or legislation to 
help him he is on the wrong track. 
That man is either going to change 
his methods, get off the farm, or 
starve. 

Yours for the real farm organiza- 
tions, 


J. G. Wells, Jr., 
Michigan Agricultural College. 


LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR | 
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What Makes the Farmer a 
**Soil-Robber’’? 


Dear Jeff: 

T. Mulder of South Dakota is not 
the only farmer who has been a soil 
robber and owned up. And I have 
heard speakers accuse such farmers 
of injustice to the country and to 
posterity in so depleting our food- 
producing resources. 

No doubt the man who has 
farmed without restoring fertility to 
his acres by spreading manure and 
growing legumes, has been drawing 
on his capital, but I hate to hear him 
called hard names for doing what 
conditions forced him to do—pro- 
duce food at the least possible cost 
per unit. 

€rops now cost more to raise per 
bushel or per ton, because of de- 
pleted fertility. This is hard on 
the farmer who sells at present mar- 
ket prices, but when our run-down 
acres will no longer produce enougsh 
to supply our people, he will turn to 
fresh, virgin lands, or the consumer 
will pay enough to let our farmers in- 
clude the expense of replacing fer- 
tility in the prices they receive. 
Then our lands will be restored to 
their pristine fertility. 

Soil robbers? No, rather manu- 
facturers of food, who, caught in a 
fierce competition, have been un- 
able to provide a reserve and sink- 
ing fund out of receipts barely suf- 
ficient to cover operating expenses, 
and have seen depreciation eating 
up their plants. In time, users of 
their products will pay enough to 
permit repairs and renewals out of 
current income. 

Or, maybe, more efficient man- 
agers will take over the plants, 
adapt these farms to new crops, and 
with new methods assist nature in 
inexpensive ways to manage the’ 
restoration. 

Very truly yours, 


W. W. Clark, Stevens Point, Wis. 





BETTER Crops 


Co-operation With 


County Agents 


The Agricultural Service Bu- 
reau of the American Agricul- 
tural Chemical Company was 
organized before the first County 
Agent made his appearance in 
the United States. The primary 
object of the Bureau has always 
been research. Through the 
years, valuable data have been 
gathered regarding soil and crop 
conditions in various parts of the 
country, and this information 
has been made freely available 
to all. 


The coming of the County 
Agent meant the gaining of a 


valuable ally in our research 
work. We met him on common 
ground, for we were both seeking 
the same thing—facts about the 
soil and crop needs of his county. 

In five Northern and Middle- 
West States alone, our Agricul- 
tural Service Bureau has worked 
with no less than 154 Counties 
Agents in conducting the co- 
operative fertilizer tests. The 
valuable information gained from 
these. and other tests is yours for 
the asking. Consult our Agri- 
cultural Service Bureau regard- 
ing your soil problems. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Branches in Principal Cities 


AA 


“DOUBLE A’ QUALITY 


FERTILIZERS 





NEWS FROM THE 
COUNTY AGENTS 





(NOTE: Name given is of county unless otherwise noted.) 


Lincoln County merchants and 
farmers have formed a county-wide 
association for promoting the plant- 
ing of oats, corn crops, and truck. 
They are negotiating for fertilizer 
enough for the county to be pur- 
chased at one time. We are creating 
the spirit of cooperation.—E. F. B. 
Sargent, Lincoln, Mississippi. 


One of our growers of certified 
corn had considerable trouble in get- 
ting laborers enough to harvest his 
crop before a frost. Everything 
pointed to the fact that most of his 
seed would be left in the field and 
caught by the frost. Due to this 
condition a party of business men 
was organized and taken out to the 
corn field. The party was divided 
and placed under an old corn picker 
as captain, and the rivalry be- 
tween the teams resulted in about 
600 bushels of corn being picked. 
All it cost the farmer was dinner and 
supper for the men.—Murray E. 
Stebbins, Valley, Montana. 


We will put on a great educa- 
tional fair at the county seat, show- 
ing benefits from use of lime, fer- 
tilizers, legumes and livestock farm- 
ing. Tobacco cooperative making 
money for farmers and a great crop 
of bright tobacco made this year. 
The sale of fluid milk has increased 
20 per cent. in the last year. Cattle 
are being tuberculin tested and milk 
sold on a butter-fat basis. White 
Plymouth Rocks are forging to the 
front by reason of their merits. 
Guernseys same. Durocs same. 
Labor a serious problem.—T. D. 
Burfoot, Chesterfield, Virginia. 


The cotton crop is very short. 
Many farmers will be able to meet 
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payments for all of this year’s ex- 
penses, but very few old debts will 
be paid. I think farmers have 
learned their lesson. They will not 
plant all their land to cotton again. 
As an evidence that they are more 
inclined to diversified farming, they 
are putting in more fall oats than 
ever before and the demand for 
pure-bred poultry increases daily, 
showing that they will not depend 
on one crop systeni any longer.— 
W. M. Wiggins, Winn, Louisiana. 


Largest crop of early celery in his- 
tory of county, and it’s looking fine. 
Big new cooperative marketing as- 
sociation formed.—B. F. Whitner, 
Jr., Seminole, Florida. Post Office, 
Sanford. 


A cooperative cheese factory was 
established at French, New Mexico. 
The factory is farmer owned and an 
experienced cheese man from Wis- 
consin secured to operate the fac- 
tory. The company incorporated 
under the laws of New Mexico. 
They opened the factory with a 
price of $1.96 a hundred pounds of 
whole milk, and have been operating 
since September 1.—Colfar, New 
Mezico. 


People by public subscription put 
the work of County Agent back into 
Knox County after the Court had 
discontinued it against the protest of 
the people. More interest being 
manifested in county agent’s work 
than there has been in my six years’ 
experience here in Knox County. 
Best season in years. Cattle doing 
fine. Cold weather but no damage. 
— H. M. Cantrell, Knoz, Texas. 





BETTER Crops 


L. has been said that the educated 
man is he who follows the standards of 
truth and beauty, who employs his learn- 
ing and observation, his reason, his expres- 
sion for purpose of production, that is, to 
add something of his own to the stock of the 


world’s ideas. 


The line of least resistance for the fer- 
tilizer manufacturer is to compound vari- 
ous ingredients without respect to their 
chemical properties and their relation to 
the soil and crop. The past two decades 
of increasingly intensive farming have 
been exemplary of the dangers of soil ex- 
haustion, with the accompanying toxic 
conditions. 

The ingredients making up I. P. 
THOMAS FERTILIZERS are specially 
selected to accomplish results, to minimize 
losses resulting from adverse weather and 
to furnish plant nutrition by which we 
mean assimilable, productive plant food. 


I. P. THOMAS FERTILIZERS are 
sold to the farmer that he may profit from 
their use. 


In Every Fair Bargain, Both Parties Gain. 


I. P. THOMAS & SON CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Increases 


South 


J. N. Harper, Director of the Soil 
Improvement Committee of the 
Southern Fertilizer Association, has 
issued a comparative statement of 
the fertilizer tonnage for the South- 
ern States for the periods of July 1, 
1920, to June 1, 1921; July 1, 1921, 
to June 1, 1922? and from July 1, 
1922, to June 1, 1923. These figures 
were compiled from the report fur- 


Use 


Fertilizer 


ot 


nished by the commissioners of 
agriculture and represent the tax 
tag sales. 

With the exception of Louisiana, 
Tennessee, South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, cottonseed meal sales are not 
included. In these states the records 
are not kept in such a way as to 
make it possible to separate fer- 
tilizer proper from cottonseed meal. 











| Period | ¢ SEN 

States Cosson’ ; 1920-1921 | 1921-1922 | 1922-1923 
Alghema.........606 July 1-June 1 179,621 293,540 435,674 
Avkemaas. ...<.. 000 July 1-June 1 24,255 33,630 80,704 
re ee July 1-June 1 222,735 314,216 360,653 
ree July 1-June 1 556,397 522,031 666,328 
eee July 1-June 1 38,803 64,687 107,390 
a July 1-June 1 48,590 129,240 205,505 
North Carolina. ..... July 1-June 1 678,559 909,401 | 1,073,563 
South Carolina....... July 1-June 1 617,246 498,595 674,360 
Tennessee........... | July 1-June 1 63,416 95,824 102,447 
Texas............... | July 1-June 1 19,417 25,096 76,329 
re July 1-June 1 389,184. 421,572 437,176 
2,838,223 | 3,307,832 | 4,220,129 

Call for Fertilizers Grows in Charleston 
Charleston, S. C.—The bumper in all sections of the State. 


tobacco crop in the South Caro- 
lina tobacco belt and the gen- 
erally high purchase prices which 
have prevailed since the opening of 
the season have created an opti- 
mistic atmosphere in fertilizer man- 
ufacturing circles here. Not only 
does the success of the tobacco crop 
indicate heavy sales for the 
winter and early spring, but it 
means increased collections on old 
accounts. The success of the crop 
is having a good effect on business 
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Charleston’s principal industry is 
fertilizer manufacturing. In antici- 
pation of a heavy demand during 
the early months of 1924, purchases 
of raw materials by manufacturers 
and brokers have been big. Charles- 
ton imports nitrate of soda from Chile 
in big quantities, while potash from 
Germany is also received. For the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, 
Texas sulphur has almost replaced 
Spanish pyrites.—Special to Busi- 
ness Section Public Ledger. 
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Genuine German Potash Salts 


can be secured from any of the following distributors: 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham— 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Montgomery— 


American Agricultural Chem. Co. 


Armour Fertilizer Works 
Capital Fertilizer Co. 
International Agricultural Corp. 


F. S. Royster Guano Co. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
ARKANSAS 


Little Rock— 
Arkansas Fertilizer Co. 


CALIFORNIA 
Azusa— 
Geo. W. Fuhr 
Covina— 
Sun Fertilizer Co. 
Glendora— 
Frahm & Manning 


Hauser Packing Co. 
Mutual Orange Distributors 
Southern California Fertilizer Co 
Spreckels Bros. Comm. Co. 
Western Meat Co. 

San Francisco— 
A. M. Bloomer Co, 
California Fertilizer Works 
Getz Bros, & Co. 
Growers’ Fertilizer Co. 
Meyer Wilson & Co. 
Mountain Copper Co., Ltd., Fert 

Dept. 

Pacific Bone, Coal & Fert, Co. 
Pacific Guano & Fertilizer Co. 
Potash Importing Corporation 
Western eat Co. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport— 

Berkshire 
Hartford— 

Olis & Whipple, Inc. 
Middletéwn— 

Rogers & Hubbard Co. 
New Haven— 

American Agricultural Chem. Co 


FLORIDA 

Bradentown— 

Gulf Fertilizer Co. 
Clearwater— 

Gulf Fertilizer Co. 
Daytona— 

Cornelius Christiancy Co. 
Eustis— 

Gulf Fertilizer Co. 
Fernandina— 

Nitrate Agencies Co. 
Frostproof— 

Gulf Fertilizer Co. 
Jacksonville— 
American Agricultural Chem, Co. 
Armour Fertilizer Works 
International Agricultural Corp. 
Nitrate Agencies Co. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Wilson Toomer Fertilizer Co. 


Fertilizer Co, 


Los Angeles— 
Agricultural Chemical Works 
American Agricultural Chem, Co. 





Lake Hamilton— 

Gulf Fertilizer Co. 
Orlando— 

Gulf Fertilizer Co. 
Tampa— 

Gulf Fertilizer Co. 
Terra Ceia— 

Gulf Fertilizer Co. 
Winter Haven— 

Gulf Fertilizer Co. 


GEORGIA 
Albany— 
Armour Fertilizer Works 
Swift & Compeny 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Athens— 
Empire State Chemical Co. 
Georgia Phosphate Co, 
Hodgson Cotton Co. 
Atlanta— 
A. D. Adair & McCarthy Bros. 


oO. 

American Agricultural Chem, Co. 

Armour Fert. Wks. (So. Hdqrs.) 

International Agricultural Corp. 

F, S. Royster Guano Co. 

Swift & Company 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Augusta— 

Southern State Phosphate & Fer- 

tilizer Co. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Baxley— 

R, L. Lewis Co. 
Columbus— 

International Agricultural Corp. 
Cordele— 

Read Phosphate Co. 
Macon— 

F, S. Royster Guano Co. 
Pelham— 

Pelham Phosphate Co. 
Savannah— 

American Agricultural Chem, Co. 

G. Ober & Sons Co. 

Mutual Fertilizer Co. 

Read Phosphate Co. 

Reliance Fertilizer Co. 

Savannah Guano Co. 

Southern Fertilizer Co. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Valdosta— 

Georgia Fertilizer & Oil Co. 
Vidalia— 

Vidalia Chemical Co. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago— 

Armour Fertilizer Works 

Darling & Company 

Swift & Company 
National Stock Yards, 
St. Clair County— 

Swift & Company 


INDIANA 
Hammond— 
Swift & Company 
Indianapolis— 
Rauh & Sons Fertilizer. Co. 
Smith Agricultural Co. 
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New Albany— 
Calumet Fertilizer Co, 
Read Phosphate Co. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville— 
Armour Fertilizer Works 
Federal Chemical Co. 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans— 
Armour Fertilizer Works 
Nitrate Agencies Co. 
Swift & Company 
Shreveport— 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 


MAINE 
Houlton— 


International Agricultural Corp. 
Presque Isle— 
Armour Fertilizer Works 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore— 


American Agricultural Chem, Co. 


Armour Fertilizer Works 
Baugh & Sons Co. 
Griffith & Boyd Co. 
Miller Fertilizer Co. 
Nitrate Agencies Co. 
G. Ober & Sons Co. 
Piedmont Mt, Airy Guano Co. 
F. S. Royster Guano Co. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Norfolk— 
Swift & Company 
Salisbury— 
W.B. Tilghman Company, Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston— 


American Agricultural Chem, Co. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit— 


American Agricultural Chem, Co. 


MINNESOTA 
St. Paul— 
Swift & Company 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson— 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Meridian— 
Meridian Fertilizer Factory 
Tupelo— 
upelo Fertilizer Factory 


MISSOURI 
St. Louis— 


American Agricultural Chem, Co. 


Armour Fertilizer Works 


NEW JERSEY 
Bound Brook— 
Nitrate Agencies Co. 


NEW YORK 
Buffalo— 
American Agricultural Chem, Cc 


International Agricultural Corp. 
New York— 


American Agricultural Chem, Co. 


Armour Fert. Wks. (East. Hdgqrs.) 
International Agricultural Corp. 
Mutual Fertilizer Co. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Nitrate Agencies Co. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Zaldo & Martines Exchange Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte— 

International Agricultural Corp. 

F, S. Royster Gnano Co. 

Swift & Company 
Durham— 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Greensboro— 

American Agricultural Chem, Co. 

Armour Fertilizer Works 
Henderson— 

American Agricultural Chem. Co. 
Lillington— 

Farmers Cotton Oil Co. 

Harnett Oil & Fertilizer Co. 
New Bern— 

G. Ober & Sons Co. 
Raleigh— 

F. S. Royster Guano Co. 
Tarboro— 

F, S. Royster Guano Co. 
Washington— 

Pamlico Chemical Co. 
Wilmington— 

Acme Manufacturing Co. 

Nitrate Agencies Co. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Wilson— 

Farmers Cotton Oil Co. 
Winston-Salem—. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 


OHIO 

Cincinnati— 

American Agricultural Chem. Co 

Armour Fertilizer Works 

International Agricultural Corp. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Cleveland— 

Swift & Company 
Columbus— 

Smith Agricultural Chemical Co. 
Dayton— 

Wuichet Fertilizer Co. 
Sandusky— 

Armour Fertilizer Works 
Toledo— 

F, S. Royster Guano Co. 


OREGON 
No. Portland— 
Swift & Co. 
Portland— 
Cc. C. Cate & Co. 
Portland State Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia— 

Baugh & Son 

I. P, Thomas & Son 

Tunnel & Company 
Reading— 

Keystone Bone Fertilizer Co. 
Wadsworth— 

Ohio Match Co. 


York— 
York Chemical Works 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson— 
Anderson Phosphate & Oil Co. 
(Continued on next page) 








Charleston— 


American Agricultural Chem, Co. 


Etiwan Fertilizer Co. 
Maybank Fertilizer Co. 


Planters Fert, & Phosphate Co. 


Read Phosphate Co. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Columbia— 

American Agricultural Chem. Cu 

Armour Fertilizer Works 

Darlington Guano Co. 

F. S. Royster Guano Co. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 


Greenwood— 
T. M. Miller Co. 


North— 
J. E. Culler Co. 


Spartanburg— 


American Agricultural Chem. Co. 


TENNESSEE 
Memphis— 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Nashville— 
Armour Fertilizer Works 
Read Phosphate Co. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 


VIRGINIA 
Alexandria— 


American Agricultural Chem, Co. 


Danville— 

G. Ober & Sons Co. 
Lynchburg— 

Pocahontas Guano Co. ' 
Norfolk— 


American Agricultural Chem. Co. 


Baugh & Sons Co. 

Farmers Guano Co. 

nese age we Agricultural Corp. 

Priddy & C 

Robertson Chientent Co. 

Swith & Company 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Portsmouth— 

G. Ober & Sons Co. 
Richmond— 

Old Buck Guano Co. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle— 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 
Chas, H. Lilly Co. 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Tacoma— 
Stock & Plant Food Co. 
Marine Products Co. 


CANADA 


British Columbia 


New Westminster— 
Triangle Chemical Co., Ltd. 
Vancouver— 


Canadian Explosives, Ltd. 
Victoria Chemical Co., Ltd. 


Quebec 
Montreal— 
Arthur Lavigeur, Ltd. 
Quebec— 


George Tanquay, Ltd. 


New Brunswick 

Bath— 

C. E. Gallagher Co. 
Hartland— 

Hatfield & Co., Ltd. 

Home Mixed Fertilizers, Ltd. 
St. John— 

Gunns, Ltd. 
St. Stephen— 

Dominion Fertilizer Co. 


Nova Scotia 


Wolfeville— 
T. L. Harvey Co. 


Ontario 
Chatham— 
National Fertilizers, Ltd. 
Hamilton— 


National Fertilizers, Ltd. 


Ingersoll— 
ational Fertilizers, Ltd. 


West Toronto— 

Gunns, Ltd, 

National Fertilizers, Ltd, 
Wingham— 

Gunns, Ltd. 


Prince Edward Island 


Montague— 
Poole & Thompson, Ltd. 





If unable to secure the grade of potash you want, write 


Dept. B. C. 


The Potash Importing Corporation 
of America 


81 Fulton Street 


Branch Office: 311 Chancery Building, San Francisco 


New York 
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Fighting Mr. Boll Weevil fromthe Sky 


(from page 25) 


ment and are not well adapted to the 
work in hand, but Mr. Coad believes 
the work can be done in this way 
much more cheaply and more effect- 
ively than by ground machines. At 
the same time that the cotton pest 
problem is being worked on, tests 
are being made to see if the same air 
method can not be used in fighting 
pests of other crops, the alfalfa 
weevil, for instance, the potato 
beetle and orchard insects. 

_ While these doughty, flying ento- 
mologists were learning to control 
the weevil and some of his hench- 
men, they discovered a surprising 
fact which is of fundamental im- 
portance in dusting crops for the 
control of insects. It had always 
been thought necessary to do the 
dusting at night or in the early 
morning so that the dew on the 
plants would cause the fine particles 
of poison to stick, but in using the 
airplane they found that the dust 
would stick well when applied in the 
daytime. The theory is that the 
swiftly rushing plane produces static 
electricity by friction with the at- 
mosphere and that the dust parti- 
cles in the hopper become charged 
with positive electricity. When the 
dust is thrown out in the stream of 
air which is moving at a speed of 
from 125 to 135 miles an hour each 
particle is charged still more be- 
cause of friction. Now, the plants 
growing in the earth carry a nega- 
tive charge of electricity and, since 
opposite charges attract each other, 
the dust particles are attracted to 
the plants as soon as they drift or 
are blown near them. In a way 
these particles of poison may be 
said to be tied on to the plant by 
bands of magnetic force, but of 
course they are not strong enough 


to prevent rain from washing them 
off. . 

Naturally the _ investigators 
thought it would be a fine thing if 
the dust from all sorts of dusting 
machines could be made to cling 


- to the plants in this way so that the 


poisoning could all be done in the 
daytime. They have sét about de- 
vising apparatus to do this trick, if 
possible. High-frequency, high-vol- 
tage generators are being made to 
put on the dusting outfits and an 
attempt will be made to charge the 
powder in the hoppers with elec- 
tricity generated artificially and not 
as a by-product of motion as in the 
case of the plane. The mule, of 
course, who pulls the ground dust- 
er, usually does not move fast 
enough to produce a great deal of 
friction with the atmosphere, unless 
it is with a backward motion of his 
hind legs. 

It is interesting to know how the 
investigators first got the idea that 
the planes were discharging electri- 
cally-charged dust. One day a dust- 
ing plane flew over a bank of fog and 
threw out a load of dust which 
settled down on the cloud. Almost 
immediately the fog dissolved below 
it or, rather, was precipitated in the 
form of rain, a result similar to that 
produced in the making of rain by 
throwing out  electrically-charged 
sand from planes into vapor clouds. 
The idea promises to be of more 
value in dusting crops than in bring- 
ing rain to thirsty land. 

One thing that is greatly needed, 
according to Mr. Coad, is a plane 
specially designed to do the work 
rapidly, without waste of material 
and without undue danger to the 


pilot. The War Department 
machines are driven by 420- 
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tromber 


‘Carburetors and 


Hot Spots Sold 
for Fords! 








A Carburetor sales 
record never before 
equalled— and made 
possible only by the fact 
that the STROMBERG 
CARBURETOR and 
¥ HOT SPOT for Fords de- 
livers more mileage—more 
power—than any other 
Carburetor offered. It 
makes possible quicker get- 
away and much easier 
starting—four great essen- 
tials that every Ford owner 
is looking for. 
















Equip your Ford now—put 
on the new 1924 STROM- 
BERG Model. Stop wasting 
gas—get more real enjoy- 
ment out of driving your 
Ford than you ever thought 
was possible. 


See your nearest dealer— 
if he doesn’t carry the 
famous Stromberg Car- 
buretor for Fords, write 
us direct for free litera- 
ture and further infor- 
mation. 


The Stromberg 
Motor Devices 
Co. 


64 East 25th Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dept. B. C. 
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More than 135 
Passenger Car 
and Truck 
Manufacturers 
use Stromberg 
as standard 
equipment. 


TROMBERG Does it! 


CARBURETOR 
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horsepower Liberty motors, and 
travel in the air at a speed of 90 
miles an hour, which means that 
they land at a speed of 70 to 75 
miles, a rate which keeps the pilot 
busy dodging woods, buildings and 
fences. Also such speed makes vis- 
ion rather bad and causes the loss 
of much of the dusting material at 
the ends of the fields. The planes 
now used are made to move fast, 
but not for carrying loads, the ca- 
pacity being only 350 pounds of cal- 
cium arsenate in the hoppers which 
have been built in or hung on the 
fuselage. It requires only 3 minutes 
to discharge this small load, which 
means much time lost in going back 
to the landing field for more poison. 


Mr. Coad says they need planes 
designed for this particular job, and 
he has succeeded in getting some 
airplane manufacturers interested in 
the problem. He thinks that a 
plane for this bug-killing business 
should be designed to travel at 50 
to 60 miles an hour and to carry a 
ton of calcium arsenate or other 
poison dust. A plane of this type 
could be landed at a speed of 20 to 
25 miles an hour, a safe speed, vision 
would be good and, if the plane is 
properly constructed, it would have 
power to “‘zoom’”’ up quickly at the 
edges of the fields so as to prevent 
wasting poison on adjoining land 
where there is no cotton. 


Even if the airplane is generally 
adopted for dusting cotton on large 
plantations and by associations of 
smaller growers, it is probable that 
for a long time much of the dusting 
will have to be done by ground ma- 
chines of one kind or another. But 
the plane will always have the ad- 
vantage of doing the job in a hurry 
and of being able to travel over the 
fields no matter how recent the 
rains or how muddy they may be. 


A9 


Last summer a field at Tallulah, 
badly invested with the ravenous 
leafworm, had been dusted in the 
afternoon, when a heavy rain came 
up and washed off all the poison. It 
was necessary to poison again, and 
very quickly, to save the plants 
from being stripped of their leaves. 
The landing field was on well- 
drained land and the next morning 
a plane was run out and loaded. In 
spite of the small quantities of dust 
that could be carried in the hopper, 
within 46 minutes 111 acres of cot- 
ton had been dusted and saved from 
the pest. Ground machines could 
not have gone into the fields for 
another day or so and their progress 
would have been infinitely slower. 


aay een 


Corn Rheumatism 
is Cured with Potash 


(from page 31) 
in the joints of corn. Likewise, 
when the plants are stunted and 
the interior shows dark-colored 
joints, numerous field tests have 
rarely failed to bring the yields back 
to normal after the application of 


potash and phosphorus. 


As a result of the work of Hoffer 
and Trost, the long-looked-for sim- 
ple field tests to detect the need of 
potash and phosphorus on corn 
land have at last been discovered. 
Now let the county agent get busy 
with his knife, slit the stems of 
dwarfed and poor-yielding corn and 
examine the interiors for darkened 
joints. And when the shady joints 
are found, the potash or potash and 
phosphorus remedy is_ perfectly 
simple to prescribe. 





BetTrer Crops 


The Harvesting Ss 
of the Crop At : 


Is the final test of the 
fertility of your soil 


One of the difficult problems you have in the growing of any 
crop is to determine the kind and amount of fertilizers to use for 
the most profitable yield. 


Through our Agricultural Service Bureau, which is in touch 
with the fertilizer practice on the best farms from Maine to Texas, 
we are in the position to give our customers the benefit of our 
experience and observations as to the kind of fertilizers to use on 
your soil. Consult our Agricultural Service Bureau about your 
soil and crop problems. This service is free. Address 


Agricultural Service Bureau 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Sales Offices 


Albany, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Charleston, S. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Durham, N. C. 


=, Miss. 
acksonville, Fla. 


— 
VIRGINIA 
CAROLINA 


V-C Fertilizers 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Winston-Salem, N. C 
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Scanty Moisture 


(from page 29) 


Much other data could be cited 
to show that a given amount of 
water will produce much greater 
yields on fertile soils than on un- 
fertile ones. Where the rain which 
falls on good and bad land alike is 
relied on for soil moisture the effect 
of greater fertility is naturally 
thought of in connection with the 


- yield per acre of land. Where the 


water is bought and paid for indefi- 
nite quantities the yield of crop per 
unit of water is often the more im- 
portant factor and it is then realized 
that increasing fertility makes for 
decreasing water requirements per 
crop unit, 


In either case the rule is Maintain 
Soil Fertility if you expect the most 
profitable results from farm oper- 
ations. 


—_>—_—_ 


Irrigation of Potatoes 


Bulletin 173 summarizes the re- 
sults of twelve years’ experiments 
in the irrigation of potatoes, under 
conditions where the rainfall for the 
growing season, April 20 to October 
1, is five and one-half inches and the 
average evaporation is about twen- 
ty-four inches for the period. The 
main experiments were conducted 
on the Williamette silty clay loam, 
which has a usable moisture capac- 
ity of nearly two acre inches to the 
acre foot. 


* * * 


In Central Oregon experiments, 
sulfate of potash increased the yield 
per acre inch from twenty-four and 
one-half bushels on untreated to 
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thirty-nine bushels on treated land. 
In the Eastern Oregon experiments, 
irrigation of five to nine inches 
depth an acre has given the best 
results; and in several of the potato- 
producing sections, the best yields 
have frequently been obtained with 
six to eight inches total depth, ap- 
plied in two or three doses.—Eztract 
from Biennial Report, Oregon Soil 
Investigations, 1918-1920. 


—_—_e—_— 


The Effect of Fertilizers 
Upon Cyclamen 


Inasmuch as repeated inquiries 
have been made concerning the 
most essential fertilizers in the 
growth of cyclamen, Flint has in- 
vestigated the effect of different fer- 
tilizers on both plant and blooms. 

Varying applications of potassium 
sulphate gave more blooms with 
each increase where dried blood and 
acid phosphate were kept constant. 
Where all three were varied in the 
same proportion, the growth of the 
plant was improved with each 
increase, but the number of blooms 
was reduced. From _ these «tests 
the following mixture seems best: 

1 cubic foot of heavy garden loam. 

14 cubic foot of sand. 


1 cubic foot of well-decayed cow 
manure. 


1% cubic feet of leaf-mold. 

To 1 cubic foot of this mixture 
add 80 grams of dried blood, 40 
grams of potassium sulphate, and 20 
grams of acid phosphate.—Annual 
Report of Director of California 
Experiment Station. 
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Where Once Algonquins 
and the Bears Held Sway 


(from page 34) 


mestic life, all is by no means well 
with us, as the following facts do 
show. 


Here we produce many of the 
necessities that go to make life 
possible, and although no great 
quantities of our food stuff products 
get away to town, yet there is 
enough and some to sell. We have 
no famine here, although most all 
our farmers must needs sell every 
little product and by-product that 
can possibly be spared, and right 
there’s the rub. A recent investi- 
gation of the weights and measure- 
ments of school children in Warren 
County disclosed the amazing fact 
that here in this holiday and health 
resort 16.8% of the children attend- 
ing rural schools—children of lumber- 
jacks, farmers, and river drivers— 
ten pounds or more under 
weight. Experts declare that this 
is simply due to malnutrition and 
bad air. Some crimes we cannot 
cure, but insufficient feeding of the 
young is one which should qualify 
the responsible individual for a cosy 
corner beside the eternal fires of 
Hell. While if it is the fault, not 
of the individual but of the economic 
system, it is certainly time we 
“civilized” farmer folk consigned 
the system to a safe though damned 
place. That sounds like destruc- 
tive criticism, but wait—the affirma- 
tion of the new-old plan is ready for 
you just around the corner! 


are 


We can make society what we like, 
secure or insecure. We can have 
plenty or we can lack. Whether 
we are in forest or in fertile vale, it 
just depends upon the degree of 
decency and good will we have 
developed. We can solve most of 


BETTER Crops 


our problems quite simply by 
changing over to the spirit which 
possessed the fifteen (may their 
tribe increase) who labored for him 
of the broken leg. We must de- 
velop the “bee” spirit as an every- 
day human function instead of 
requiring catastrophes and _ acci- 
dents to bring it out. 
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Why Do Our Boys 
Leave the Farm? 


(from page 33) 


these boys on the farm. The 

trend of young men from the 

farm to the city does not worry me. 

Those who go to town must be fed 

and this insures a better market for 

those who remain on the farm. In 
all fairness it should be stated, how- 

ever, that there are ups and downs, 
in every business and when the 

great fundamental industry of farm- 

ing is at its least attractive point 

one should remember that there are 

better days coming and it is a good 

time to stay with the farm. 


—__—_4—_—_- 


Missiles and Mignonettes 


I feel that something good comes out of 
every issue of the magazine you send to this 
office and trust that you will keep the good 
work going.—T. C. Cravens, County Agent, 
Martinsville, Indiana. 


er Crops well worth your endeavor. 


—E. L. Blordin, Huntingdon, Quebec. 


I believe your little publication is very 
much worth while—S. H. adisman, 
Director of Agricultural Education, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 


Thanks very much for the dandy little 
magazine, BETTER Crops. It sure is up 
to the minute.—R. B. Wyand, Hagerstown, 
Maryland. > 

I think that the new publication, 
BetTer Crops, is a fine idea, and I am 
strong for it. —-— -. McGinty, Colorado 
Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colorado. 
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$50 in GOLD for 


The Potash Importing Corporation 
of America 


$50 
Prize Essay Contest 


open only to readers of BETTER Crops 
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Announces a 


EF, the best essay submitted on the subject of “Potash Pays” we 
will give $50 in gold. 

On the opposite page you will find the conditions of this contest fully 
explained. It is being announced only in this publication so that con- 
testants are limited to readers of Betrer Crops. 


Special arrangements have been made with the editors of BerTER Crops 
to publish the prize-winning article and such other manuscripts as are 
suitable for publication. 


Any reader of Berrer Crops who has some definite facts that show the 
benefits of the use of potash should take advantage of this opportunity 
and submit them. Photographs are very desirable but are not abso- 
lutely necessary. Send in whatever material you have. This is your 
opportunity. 

The following have agreed to act as judges, insuring a fair considera- 
tion of every manuscript submitted: 


MR. W. R. HURD MR. V. E. PRATT 


Director, Soil Improvement Committee, Publisher, Berrer Crops 
National Fertilizer Association 


MR. C. C. SMITH 


Potash Importing Corporation 
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Conditions of the Contest! 


Persons Eligible—All readers of 
Better Crops, excepting employees of 
the Potash Importing Corporation. 


Subject—The subject must be “Potash 
Pays” and the subject matter should offer 
definite proof of this statement. 


Length—Manuscripts of over 2,000 
words will not be considered. However, 
essays of a few hundred words have 
equal chance with longer articles. 


Manuscript—It is desirable that 
essays submitted be typewritten on one 
side of white paper, preferably regular 
letter size, 81x 11 in., but the judges will 
give equal consideration to any essay not 
sO written. 


Contest Closes—The contest is now 
open. It will close at midnight, May 1, 
1924. All manuscript in envelopes bear- 
ing a post mark later than this date will 
not be eligible. 


Basis of Award—lIn judging the essays 
the judges will rate them on the following 


basis: Facts 50%; Photos or illustrations 
25%; Presentation 25%. There will be 
one prize of $50 in gold. In the event of 
a tie, the writers of each of the winning 
manuscripts will receive $50 in gold. 


Method of P.yment-—As the contest 
closes at midnight, May 1, 1924, the 
prize winner will be announced in the 
June, 1924, issue of Better Crops and 
the prize mailed to the winner by May 
25, 1924. 


Right to Publish—The Potash Im- 
porting Corporation of America re- 
serves the right to publish and copyright 
each and every manuscript submitted 
in this contest, either before or after the 
closing of the contest. It is understood 
that any manuscripts so published and 
copyrighted which do not win the prize 
shall be paid for at the rate of 1c a word 
and $3 per photo, according to the num- 
ber of words and photographs actually 
published. No manuscripts will be 
returned. 


Address all manuscripts and inquiries for 
further information to 


Contest Editor 
Potash Importing Corporation 
of America 


81 Fulton Street 


New York City 
























A Fine Example 
Bureau Work 


Dear Jeff: 

Here is a big piece of educational 
work that the Orleans County Bu- 
reau did this year. 
ceived 2nd prize at the New York 
State Fair. Wayne County scored 
96 per cent., 2 points above us. 
This fruit, 208 different varieties, 
was selected from members of our 
spray service (800 members). In 
the plate display (408), we scored 
perfect. 


Such an exhibit sets a standard 
for our farmers to work towards. 
Orleans County raises more acres 
of apples per square mile than any 


Our exhibit re- 


equal area in the world. Our Sept. 
lst estimate this year, which is a 
light year, is 27,120 barrels of late 
apples. 

800 of our 1,200 Farm Bureau 
members receive the Farm Bureau 
spray service recommendations. 85 
per cent. of these growers follow it 
to the letter. Thus the Farm Bu- 
reau in this county directly super- 
vises the spray of slightly over 
25,000 acres of apples. 


Very truly yours, 


H. G. CHAPIN, 
County Agent, Albion, N. Y. 











Annual meeting Jan. 8 to 11—200 
attended—best meeting ever held. 
Chester Gray, of Missouri, principal 
speaker. Excellent addresses on Fun- 
damentals of Farm Problems, Co- 
operative Marketing, Taxation-Leg- 
islation, and Transportation. Good 
construction program for coming 
year. Farmers believe Farm Bu- 
reau Federation holds solution of 
problems. State-Wide Egg Mar- 
keting Association and Beet Grow- 
ers Marketing Association and Po- 
tato Growers Marketing Associa- 
‘tion in process of formation. Farm- 
ers not foolishly sanguine nor in- 
sanely optimistic but determined to 
win by better grade products, mar- 
keted more orderly. They want a 
bigger slice of the consumer’s dollar. 
BetrerR Crops is good — sane 
—clean and worth while.— Harry L. 
Keefe, President Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, Thurston, Neb. 


New Jersey has just completed 
membership drive, signing up on a 
three-year basis. Total about 7,000 
odd—86 per cent. signed for three 
years, fourth annual meeting held at 
Trenton, Jan. 15. Most successful 
of any, spirit fine, interest well 
grounded. Everybody busy but no 
hint at radicalism. New Jersey 
probably sanest farm bureau in the 
East.—L. A. Cooley, Secretary, New 
Jersey Farm Bureau, Trenton, N. J. 


W yoming Federation of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation held 
its annual meeting at Laramie, 
Wyoming, Jan. 14, 15, and 16. 
Elected H. J. King, of Laramie 
President; Walter Warren, Riverton, 
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Wyoming. Vice-President; T. J. 
Brough, Lyman, Wyoming, Secre- 
tary, for the ensuing year. Had 
good meeting, will make marketing 
problems their major work for 1924. 
—Walter Warren, Fremont, Wyo. 


Rabun County, Georgia, has suc- 
cessfully proved herself to be equal to 
any section of the United States in the 
production of late cabbage and other 
vegetables. The acreage in these 
crops will be increased considerably 
in 1924. The farmers will buy their 
seed and supplies cooperatively for 
the first time. More attention will 
be given to the problem of securing 
proper fertilizers than has heretofore 
been given.—A. H. Johnson, Voca- 
tional Agricultural Teacher, Rabun, 
Ga. 


Today, Jan. 17, 1924, starts an- 
nual township Farm Bureau Meets. 
Hold 16 all together. Mr. Olds, Mr. 
Hiram Andre, and Secretary princi- 
pal speakers. Also election of dele- 
gates to annual State Meet, which 
starts Feb. 7. A plan is being made 
by which we are going to put on a 
membership drive with our own 
men. This drive will start some 
time in March. Also plans are be- 
ing made to handle seeds by the 
bureau.—Cecil R. Clapp, Secretary, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Our Bureau purchases for mem- 
bers and others from $50,000 to 
$80,000 worth of fertilizers and 
spray materials each year. By doing 
things and saying things as a body 
people listen—J. L. Templeton, 
Treas., Lawrence, Ohio. 





L.A eres 71.00% 
Nitrogen 0.49% 
ar 0.43% 
Phosphoric Acid.......... 0.32% 


Miscellaneous Matter..... .27.76% 

We have seen that tobacco re- 
quires an extremely liberal dose of 
potash to make big yields—that 
tobacco is one of the heaviest feed- 
ing plants, as regards potash, that 
grows. We have seen that the to- 
bacco plant uses nearly three times 
as much potash as nitrogen. 


Table II shows the amount of 
the three essential plant foods con- 
tained in a 1,600-pound crop of to- 
bacco, as compared to the plant 
food contained in ten tons of aver- 
age fresh barnyard manure, and in 
¥ ton of ordinary 4-6-10 commer- 
cial fertilizer. 

It will be seen from the table below 
how hopeless it is to attempt through 
the return of farm manure to replace 
in the soil the potash taken out by 
a single crop of tobacco. Even an 


Some Paying Points on Tobacco Fertilization 


(from page 14) 


application of 1,000 pounds of 4-6-10 
commercial fertilizer (a common 
formula) contains a hundred pounds 
less actual potash than such a crop 
removes. 

During the period of 1916 to 1921 
fertilizer experiments were con- 
ducted at Ephrata, Pa., to deter- 
mine the value of cotton seed meal, 
acid phosphate, and sulphate of 
potash added to manure. These ex- 
periments were first conducted on 
duplicate and later on triplicate 
plots in order to reduce the possi- 
bility of error. The tobacco used in 
all these experiments was the 
Slaughter strain of Pennsylvania 
Seedleaf. 

Table III below shows the fertil- 
izers used and yields obtained. 


These striking results in point of 


yield are exceeded, however, by the 
improvement in quality and burn 
shown by the tobacco from the plots 
where cotton seed meal, acid phos- 
phate and sulphate of potash were 


TABLE II 


Plant Food Contained 
in 1,600-lb. Tobacco 





Plant Food in Ten 
Tons Fresh Mixed 


| Plant Food in 4%-ton 
Popular Fertilizer 











Crop Manure weery 
Nitrogen 76 pounds 98 pounds 40 pounds 
Phos. Acid 16 pounds 64 pounds 60 pounds 
Potash 200 pounds 86 pounds 100 pounds 
TABLE III 





Treatment, Pounds per Acre 








Average Yield, 1916-1921, Pounds 


No. 1—10 tons manure—1,220 lbs. cotton seed meal—300 Ibs. 16% 


acid phosphate—224 Ibs. sulphate of potash............... 2,270 

No. 2—10 tons manure—500 lbs. cotton seed meal—300 Ibs. acid 
phosphate—224 Ibs. sulphate of potash................... 2,190 

No. 3—10 tons manure—306 lbs. acid phosphate—200 Ibs. sulphate 
Ee eS Nae dose sk wnew ne ceeds ov + $od<8 840 ,985 
I NINN os oso o ono oc ey eo clas mise bh vin tipwienae sean s 1,770 
1,230 


No. 5—No fertilizer................ 
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added to the manure. It was also 
shown that the large amount. of 
nitrogenous fertilizer material used 





io 7 
No fertilizer 


in treatment No. 1 does not pay on 
the productive soils in Lancaster 
County. 

It is positively necessary to sup- 
ply potash, nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid to the soil in which successful 
tobacco crops are grown, through 
the use of commercial fertilizers. 

Many successful tobacco growers 
have learned the wisdom of feeding 
the crop with an abundance of the 
right plant food, and because they 
use liberal amounts of high analysis 
fertilizers they are often criticized 
by others on the ground that much 
of the surplus plant food they sup- 
ply to the soil leaches away. 

Except in the case of nitrogen in 
soluble forms there is no danger 





Incomplete Fertilizer 
(phosphorus and nitrogen) 
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that the plant food in chemical fer- 
tilizer will wash away. The loss of 
potash and phosphoric acid through 
leaching is negligible, except in the 
very sandiest of light sandy soils. 
The potash and _ phosphoric 
acid may be applied at any suitable 
time, and will so be absorbed by the 
soil that they are held there almost 
permanently until needed by the 
plant. ; 
So far we have been discussing 
only volume of yield—but volume 
is, or should be, secondary to quality 
or grade. In fact, a happy combi- 
nation of satisfactory yield in 
pounds, and a grade that will bring 
a high market price is just the com- 





Complete fertilizer 
(including sulphate of potash) 


bination for which all tobacco grow- 
ers are seeking. 

By far the greater proportion of 
tobacco raised is for smoking. The 
requisite of a good cigar-type to- 
bacco, or a smoking tobacco, is that 
it burn well, hold its glow, and give 
an aroma that is pleasant to the 
senses. Buyers, whether at auction, 
or at private sale, are looking for 
leaf that will make up into the best 
brands—that will pass the most 
scrutinizing tests for aroma, glow 
and burning qualities—for upon 
these requisites are the price and 
grade based. 
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What makes “good burning”’’ to- 
bacco? 

Scientific tests have been made 
during recent years to determine 
what effect various fertilizing in- 
gredients have upon the burning 
qualities of the leaf. 

The most outstanding fact re- 
vealed by these experiments is that 
the burning quality 
of tobacco depends * 
upon an abundance 
of potash in the 
leaf, with a min- 
imum of chlorine. 

Tests begun in 
1903 by the Ohio 
Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at 
its Germantown 
Test Farm prove 
this quite conclu- 
sively. * 

Here a series of 
tests on Miami 
Valley Clay Loam 
have been carried 
on for a period of 
over ten | years. 
(The detailed des- 
criptions of these 
experiments are 
contained in Bulle- 
tins 161, 172 and 
206 of the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. ) 






rs 


These experiments included plots 


upon which a three-year rotation of : 


tobacco, wheat and clover was con- 
ducted. 

Table IV shown herewith illus- 
trates the plan of fertilizing and the 
yield of tobacco for the year 1912. 

In order to determine the in- 
fluence of fertilizers on the burning 
quality of tobacco grown on these 
plots, cigars were made from the to- 
bacco grown. These cigars were 
made as uniformly as possible by an 
experienced cigar manufacturer. A 





Here is a good example of 
how sulphate of potash 
improves quality of leaves. 
In this experiment it also 
gave an increased profit of 
$30.30 per acre. 


seconds. The ash was light and very 
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Wisconsin binder and a Connecticut 
seed leaf wrapper were used with 
the filler which was all of the same 
variety, Zimmer Spanish. 

Since these cigars were made up 
of the same binder and wrapper, and 
the filler was of the same variety of 
tobacco, grown on differently fertil- 
ized plots, it is safe to assume that 
any variations ob- 
served in the smok- 
ing quality of the — 
tobacco from the 
several plots may 
be considered to be 
due largely to the 
factors introduced 
by the use of dif- 
ferent fertilizer 
materials. 


In Table IV are 
shown the results 
of the tests made. 
se These figures are 
/ =) the average of not 
less than three 
trials for each lot 
of tobacco tested. 
The statements 
made for flavor and 
aroma are based 
upon the judgment 
of different ob- 
servers who _ par- 
ticipated in the smoking tests. 

The “burning test” is simply a 
test of the “‘fire-holding”’ capacity 
of the cigar, and since good burning 
quality is considered to be one of 
the essential factors in determining 
the excellence of cigar or smoking 
tobacco, it is an important test. 


The cigars are “smoked” by a 
machine which closely approximates 
the manner in which the average 
man smokes. 

As shown in Table IV, the cigars 
made from tobacco from Plot 23 
“held fire” for 8 minutes and 11 
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firm, the flavor excellent and the Phosphorus, per acre... 30 pounds 
aroma excellent. Potash, per acre........ 75 pounds 
This, according to the table, was Nitrogen, per acre..... 38 pounds 


gor pers = Il. ne Now, notice Plot 8, in Table IV. 
ot 23 was fertilized with: Here was a plot that presumably 


Acid Phosphate. . ... . ..480 pounds was a duplicate of Plot 23, except 
Sulp hate of potash... ... 190 pounds that the potash was derived from 
an SOME... . 240 pounds = furiate of Potash instead of Sul- 
Total.............910 pounds Phate of Potash. 
Which is equivalent to: Cigars made from tobacco grown 


To compare these two plots, examine Table IV shown following: 














Plot “am Charac- 
O°! TREATMENT wate ter of Flavor Aroma 
No. Capac- Ash 
ity ” 
| 
8 |Acid Phosphate, 480 
a ; Dark Good 
Muriate Potash, 180 4 min. charred but Fair ’ 
pounds. epee pe 52 sec. Sous strong 
Nitrate Soda, 240 
eT 
23 |Acid Phosphate, 480 : 
Ligh 
8 min. -_ Excel- Excel- 
pounds.......... 11 sec. pst ent ent 
Nitrate Soda, 240 firm 
DOUNGS.......... | 











Tests made on farm of J. B. McKnight, Crofton, Ky. 
The third plant from the left shows how sulphate of potash improves 
the size and quality of leaf. Compare it with other plants which did 
not receive potash. 
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POTASH~-THE ESSENTIAL PLANT FOOD 


Test on Tobacco by W. L. Crouch, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Plot No. 1 . Plot No. 2 Plot No. 3 
No Fertilizer Complete Fertilizer (with Sulphate of Potash) Incomplete Fertilizer 
(without Potash) 


A Profitable Investment for Tobacco 


HEN Mr. Crouch used no fertilizer he got a yield of 800 Ibs. per 

acre, which sold for $92.50. When he used a complete fertilizer, 

including sulphate of potash, he increased the yield 700 Ibs. per 
acre and improved the quality to a point where he got a return of $191.00 
per acre—$98.50 more per acre than the unfertilized plot. 


Remember that the average yield of tobacco takes 200 pounds of potash 
from the soil per acre. See that this loss is replaced by using Genuine 
German Sulphate of Potash. Jt pays. 


POTASH IMPORTING 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


81 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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on Plot 8 “held fire’ for only 4 
minutes and 52 seconds. The ash 
was dark and charred, the flavor 
‘good, but strong,” and the aroma 
only “‘fair.”’ 


Here are two plots that prove 
quite conclusively the advantage of 
a fertilizer which derives its potash 
from Sulphate. 


\ HAT is the difference between 
sulphate of potash and muriate of 
potash? Sulphate of potash con- 
tains from 48 to 51 per cent. of ac- 
tual potash, while muriate contains 
from 50 to 53 per cent. actual pot- 
ash. There is, as you see, but a 
slight difference in these two on the 
basis of actual potash content. 


The real difference is that Muriate 
of Potash contains a large percentage 
of chloride, while the sulphate is 
nearly free of chloride. 


Bulletin 285, of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, which 
describes the burning tests, says, 
in regard to chlorine: 





‘: the average time of 
burning for the tobacco from 
plots which received muriate 
of potash is approximately half 
that obtained for plots treated 
with sulphate. An inspection of 
the chlorine results from the 
tobacco from the muriate-treated 
plots, in contrast with that from 
plots receiving nq chlorides, is suf- 
ficient explanation for the differ- 
ences found. The addition of 
chloride to the soil is reflected by the 
chlorine content of the leaf, which 
in turn .affects the burning 
qualities. 


“The tobacco having a_ low 
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chlorine content had a good fire- 
holding capacity while a contrary 
result was obtained for practically 
all of the tobacco having a high 
percentage of chlorine.” 


J. B. Killebrew, A.M., Ph.D., in 
his book “Tobacco Leaf’ says, in 
regard to sulphate of potash, ““The 
form of potash used seems to have 
as much effect as the quantity used. 
Carbonate of potash gave distinctly 
unfavorable results compared with 
sulphate, which is now used for to- 
bacco by all scientific farmers. 


W. W. Garner, of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, U.S. D. A., in Bul- 
letin 105, among other conclusions, 
reaches the following: 


1. The fire-holding capacity is de- 
pendent primarily on the content of 
potash combined with organic acids 


2. A large amount of magnesia 
tends to injure the capacity for 
holding fire. 


sd 

{,_— of tobacco are learning 
more every day about flavor and 
burning quality. In fact, at this 
time some of the largest buyers re- 
fuse to bid on auctioned leaf unless 
it has a certain potash content in the 
leaf, as shown by chemical test and 
unless the potash was derived from 
sulphate. 


The time is coming when tobacco 
will be sold on the basis of scientific 
smoking tests and chemical anaylsis. 
In the meantime those growers who 
look ahead are getting higher prices 
for their product, by proving to the 
buyers that in burning quality their 
leaf stands high. 





Dangerous Agriculture 
(from page 11) 


camp outfits, for no one in the 
neighborhood dared to provide 
food or shelter. The armed men 
built a new vat to take the 
place of those dynamited, left guards 
about it, and then visited every cat- 
tle owner, riding a formation known 
as “threes,” two ahead and one 
some distance in the rear. Every 
man was told to bring his cattle 


continue until this battle against 
the tick is won. It is almost won 
now.” 

Game wardens have to deal large- 
ly with men carrying firearms, most 
of them gentlemen and sportsmen 
in every sense of the word, but there 
are others who have little regard for 
life, animal or human, and these - 
latter make the warden’s life, at 


Forest Service employees fighting a forest fire 


on a certain day or armed men 


would be there to get them. The re- 
sult has been that all cattle were 
dipped regularly every 14 days until 
the ticks were cleaned out. Also in 
that balky Georgia county there is 
now no live Texas fever tick. 

Dr. R. A. Ramsay, a kindly, mild- 
mannered man has charge of tick 
eradication. ‘“‘We do not like to 
carry on the work with guns,” he 
said, “but it was a question of using 
guns or getting out, and we must 


times, like the policeman’s in the 
song, a most unhappy one. Last 
year a warden in Iowa was shot in 
the back and killed and one of his 
attackers has been given a life sen- 
tence. In duck hunting waters 
there have been a number of run- 
ning gun fights between law-break- 
ing hunters and wardens. In some 
regions the wardens, as laws now 
stand, may be prosecuted in an un- 
sympathetic community for injuring 
law breakers who resist arrest. In 
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southern Maryland they have been 
equipped with Springfield rifles, pro- 
vided by the War Department. 
One disadvantage of these law en- 
forcers is that the regulations of the 
Biological Survey forbid them to 
I wonder what the life 
insurance companies have to say 
about game wardens who have to 


draw first. 


take second chance! 


ie chances the forest ranger 
takes are with the elements, but 
none the less real. They fight fires 
that rush with the wind, they navi- 
gate dangerous streams in frail 
canoes, they travel at night over 
uncertain roads, and they do their 
own cooking. Listen to the story of 
ranger Pulaski, a descendant of the 
famous Polish soldier of Revolution- 
ary fame: an area in Idaho was be- 
ing swept by flames; all available 
men from lumber camps, mines, 
ranches, farms, were drafted to help. 
A group of men with Pulaski were 
cut off by the fire, the only refuge 
being an abandoned mine. Here 
they tried to shut out the heat and 
smoke with wet blankets hung in 
the entrance, but the air became so 
thick and hot the men went panicky. 
The ranger saved them from a dis- 
astrous rush into the burning timber 
by pulling his gun and keeping them 
in the mine until the fire had burned 
on its way. 


The means of fighting forest fires 
is sometimes as dangerous as the 
destroyer itself. Fast work must be 
done at night, the felling of trees, 
sometimes with dynamite. In win- 
ter the ranger may not be worried 
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about fire, but he has the deep 
mountain snows, there are avalan- 
ches and blizzards, and usually he is 
alone. A broken leg under such cir- 
cumstances is not the small matter 
it is when caused by an encounter 
with a careless automobile driver on 
a city street where an ambulance 
will come clanging in a minute or 
two. In warmer weather water 
takes its toll. 
over a lake for a distant station 


Two rangers started 


with supplies for two months. A 
squall filled the heavily laden canoes 
with water. One ranger drowned; 
the other swam to shore, made a 50- 
mile trip back to town without 
compass or matches and returned 
with the party that went to drag the 
lake for his_partner. Rangers have 
a code which demands more than 
does the employing Government. 
Not all the ranger heroes are fiction 
characters. Here 
brought a sick woman over the 


is one who 


mountain to a hospital; another is 
said to have acted as minister and 
undertaker. 


Our in the range country where 
it may be supposed most all the cat- 
tlemen now appreciate efforts to 
keep cattle in good health it was not 
always so, if it is now. There is a 
veterinarian, Once an inspector, who 
saw to the dipping of cattle and 
sheep for scabies, who has on the 
wall of his office at least 5 guns taken 
from irritable ranchers who tried to 
bluff the representative of the law. 
If they are still in the business the 
chances are their animals are free of 
this disease and they are pleased 
with the result. 
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The New and Improved 
Avery Line 


The Greatest 
Achievement in 
Tractor History 


EW models, many new improvements 
and refinements, greater power, more 
economy and lower prices—the New 

Improved Avery Line is really a sensation. 

Never in tractor history have so many 
new improvements and desirable features 
been developed in one line. Avery ma- 
chines now give better and more economi- 
cal service and sell at lower prices. 

The Avery Line for 1923 includes the Im- Improged Avery 25-50 

proved Avery ‘Track-Renner that runs on a H. P. eter a 
roller-bearing track; the very 15 Roller 1 
H. P. enclosed gear, 3-plow wheel tractor, RMSE Tce 
with two bearing belt transmission and 
two gear contact drawbar transmission; 
the Improved ‘‘Road-Razer” for shaving 
unpaved roads and streets smooth in sum- 
mer and removing snow in winter; the Im- 
Poe gt — Tractors for farming, thresh- 
’ and road-building in the 5, 25-50 
and 45-65 H. P. sizes; also grain-saving 
threshers in all sizes, motor cultivators, 
tractor plows, tillage tools and other draw- 
bar and belt machinery. 

Get the latest prices on Avery Tractors 
which now give you more horse-power per 
dollar than ever before offered. 


‘‘It pays to Avery-ize”’ 


Avery Co. 
Factory and Peoria, Ill. 


Branch Houses, Distributors 
and Service Stations covering 
every State in the Union. 


VERY 
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Selling Cotton Cooperatively 


(from page 9) 


Mr. Aaron Sapiro who, prior to 
undertaking this work, had the 
record of organizing fifty-seven 
successful cooperative marketing 
associations to his credit. The 
basis of these exchanges is that the 
farmers agree, or “sign up,” in ad- 
vance, to turn over to them their 
entire product for a period of years 
—usually five. This product the 
exchange markets as a unit to the 
best mutual advantage, and experi- 
ence has demonstrated that the 
farmer is benefited to the extent of 
several cents on every pound of cot- 
ton he raises, and why not? The 
farmer, acting as his own selling 
agent with a few bales to dispose of, 
knows little of the wiles of trade. He 
is not in close touch with the price- 
making markets of New York and 
New Orleans, though his buyer has 
them on the wire every few minutes. 
The handicap under which he lavors 
is readily seen and taken advantage 
of by the local buyer. Under the 
cooperative arrangement his bale or 
bales, many or few, are put into the 
common ‘“‘pool’’; his cotton is 
graded and classified by competent 
experts and is sold as a unit along 
with others of the same grade by ex- 
pert salesmen who are just as close 
to the markets of the world as is the 
buyer. On a settlement he receives 
just his pro rata share of the pro- 
ceeds. 

But the cooperative exchange 
does more. Upon receipt of his cot- 
ton he is allowed to draw approxi- 
mately 60 per cent. of its value. 
This is a necessity because the aver- 
age cotton farmer is a poor man. 
His crop of cotton is, perhaps, his 
sole support. He has expended his 
entire capital in growing it and must 
have immediate relief. This he re- 


ceives in the 60 per cent. It is 
stated on good authority that fully 
80 per cent. of a cotton crop is mort- 
gaged by the grower in advance. 
This the exchange also takes care of 
for him, attending to all the banking 
details, rendering strict account of 
its trusteeship. 

In practical operation, each farm- 
er in an organization or “‘pool,” as 
soon as he receives a bale of cotton 
from the gin, turns it over to the 
local representative of the market- 
ing organization and, through the 
local bank, draws on the central 
association for the 60 per cent. which, 
under the terms of his contract, is 
due him at that time. A sample of 
his bale, or bales, is sent to the 
sampling room at headquarters. 
Each bale is tagged to maintain its 
identity, and a similar tag goes along 
with the sample. 


In a single room there are often as 
many as several hundred thousand 
such samples, each representing a 
bale. The local central headquar- 
ters sells the cotton on the sample 
taken to spinners, merchants, job- 
bers, exporters—to any buyer who 
wants. The interests of the selle 
are identical with those of the own- 
er. He is an expert on a salary, and 
his wits are just as keen as those of 
any buyers who throng his doors. 

The farmer having received his 60 
per cent. to relieve his temporary 
embarrassment or to satisfy his 
mortgagee, can affort to wait. He 
knows the organization can do bet- 
ter than he, and when the “pool” 
is closed, he gets his final settlement. 

As a safeguard every local organi- 
zation coming under the supervision 
of the central American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange has at. least. one 
representative on its board, who is 





BETTER Crops 


“The Farmer's Trade Paper” 


IS WHAT ONE 
FARMER CALLS 


FARM AND HOME 


In a letter to the editor, ex- 
pressing his views of FARM AND 
Home, Mr. F. G. Davis of Har- 
risonburg, Va., an old subscrib- 
er, writes: 


“What I like best about FARM AND 
HoME is its splendid balance. It seems 
to sense the needs and desires of its 
readers and supply them in just the 
right proportions. In Talks with the 
Editor we get a series of worthwhile 
editorialsk—meaty and  unbiased—the 
kind that set an individual to thinking 
and the kind that inspires one to action. 
Its feature articles are not only sea- 
sonable, well illustrated and informa- 
tive, but they cover subjects of vital 
importance and practical benefit to 
farmers. 


“In my opinion the most interest- 
ing and helpful things you publish are 
the experiences of your readers. While 
these run from just a few lines on up to 
a fair-sized article, they are well packed 
with practical suggestions. Every phase 
of agriculture is covered—from seed 
selection to marketing. 


“Every trade or profession has its 
own publication and I believe that 
FARM AND HoME can best be described 
as the farmer’s trade paper, because it 
teaches him how to get the most from 
his farm and how to sell that most to 
the best possible advantage. Not only 
the farmer himself, but the housewife 
and even the children come in for their 
full measure of attention. FARM AND 
HoME fiction is wholesome and full of 
human interest—the kind we can give 
the children to read with the assurance 
that it contains nothing that is not 
clean and inspiring. The advertising 
columns fairly bulge with worthwhile 
ages ne the 5 gr en places = 
the world and spread them down for 

To County Agents our inspection, so to speak. 


interested, we _ shall 
be pleased to send “Above all, however, FARM AND HoME 


FARM AND HOME for is a real service magazine. Not a 
one year free if they publication that comes to my notice 
will send us_ their carries with it the sincerity of purpose, 


names and addresses. the anxiety to serve which is so evi- 
dent in every issue of your valuable 


publication.” 
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PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
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appointed by the governor of the 
state where it is located. In some 
states there are three members so 
appointed. In all, however, the 
state appointees are in the minority 
—the average number of directors 
being eleven or thirteen, In the 
national, or central organization, 
one member of the board is appoint- 
ed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
one by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and one by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It is required 
under the law that at least one of 
these three shall sit on the executive 
committee of the board of directors, 
whose number is five. 


In apparent contradiction to Mr. 
Thompson’s remarks to President 
Coolidge, these exchanges, or co- 
operative “pools,” are financed, 
largely, by the government through 
the War Finance Committee, at 
whose head is Mr. Eugene Mayer, 
Jr., and the advances made have run 
into a great many millions of dollars. 

The last report available states 
that there are nearly three million 
bales of cotton “signed up”’ by farm- 
ers to the various cooperative organ- 
izations, as follows: 


Bales 
NUNN ho ke tt oe 525,000 
ae 
Arkansas................. 270,000 
North Carolina........... 400,000 
South Carolina............ 500,000 
LS SE Rae Ret cree 268,000 
Sern 169,000 
SS re ae eee 50,000 
Co eae 200,000 


Considering that the present cot- 
ton crop is but slightly over ten mil- 
lion bales, the ‘“‘sign up” record as a 
result of but two or three years of 
co-operative work is, indeed, a 
credible showing. The cooperative 
marketing of cotton promises, soon, 
to equal in importance the similar 
work of the highly ‘organized mar- 


A ‘ 
ketings of raisins, apples, wheat and 
tobacco. 

To illustrate the rapid growth of 
the cooperative idea, Mr. Harold C. 
Booker, Secretary of the South 
Carolina Cotton Growers’ Coopera- 
tive Association, writes, last Sep- 
tember (1923), that this exchange 
was incorporated in June, 1922, and 
by October of that year had received 
20,000 bales. He further reported 
the total bales handled in the 1922- 
1923 crop amounted to 124,000, and 
that this was marketed at a price 
much nearer the quoted market 
than anything their farmers had 
ever before been able to obtain. 

But, Mr. Reader unfamiliar with 
cotton, please do not run away with 
the notion that all of the uneconomic 
abuses that have fastened them- 
selves to cotton as a result of two 
generations of “go as you please” 
have been eradicated. Less than a 
third of the crop is now being co- 
operatively marketed. With the re- 
mainder the grasping middleman 
still has his hooks into the bale from 
which he extracts such ample “‘sam- 
ples” that this so-called “‘City Crop” 
amounts, at the end of a season, to 
a great many million dollars—at the 
expense of the farmer. The same 
disgracefully mutilated bale is still 
shipped to the mills of the North and 
to Europe; the same uneconomic 
methods of compression to different 
degrees of density at different points 
are practices as before—and this re- 
fers alike to cotton that is coopera- 
tively marketed and to that which 
is not. ; 

But granted that all of the now- 
existing uneconomic methods in the 
handling of cotton have been eradi- 
cated—abuses said to cost the coun- 
try a hundred million dollars every 
year—will the cotton spinners give 
you and me the benefit of the saving 
in reduced prices for the goods we 
buy from them? 



































spring from your lips—you are at 
the fork in the road. The line be- 
tween cowardice and heroism is as a 
thread—a touch breaks it. If you 
utter the undying phrase, “I haven’t 
begun to fight!”’ the pen of the biog- 
rapher goes down on the paper and 
etches in words of fire the enthusi- 
astic phrase that you have uttered 
—the world shall know that you did 
not waver, that your unconquerable 
spirit refused to shudder in the face 
of danger—you are one with ‘the 
ages, and are of the immortals. 

That inside your mind all was con- 
fusion; that despair struggled hourly 
with resolve; that the flaming words 
you uttered were more of a prayer 
than a defiance, the world will 
never know unless you tell it. Your 
secret is your own. And you have 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
every man who ever suffered doubt, 
who ever wavered on the line, was 
your kinsman—a brother in the test 
tube. To him, also was the acid 
applied—the world scratched him 
and found pure gold. 


j-_ last ounce of resolve breaks 
the thread between failure and suc- 
cess. That last clenching of the 
fist as you shout, “I'll not give up— 
this is my work—I started it—and 
I'll finish it or die in the attempt” 
is what puts you over into the field 
with the immortals. Your niche in 
life may seem small when compared 
to what is granted other men. Your 
accomplishments may seem trifles 
when laid side by side with the 
achievements of those whom the 
magazines and newspapers eulogize 
in such glowing terms. Bui, 
brother, your work is as important 
as any in the universe. You have a 


The Crucial Moment 


(from page 6) 


70 









mission to fulfill, And you can 
fulfill it! 

—If you have the reserve power 
to use in that crucial moment when 
the fire of enthusiasm has died, and 
the desperate battle between doubt 


and resolve is going on in your mind! 


a See 


Cow-Testing Association 
(from page 22) 


eliminating them entirely from the 
industry. It is too often the case 
that cull cows from one dairy are 
sold to another dairyman, in which 
case the industry as a whole is not 
improved. 

Aside from the fact that a county- 
wide organization divided into test- 
ing units can be operated at a lower 
cost, there are many other advan- 
tages. A select group of dairymen 
in charge can exercise better judg- 
ment in selecting testers. It is 
easier to make up a carload of cull 
cows for shipping or pool orders for 
carload lots of dairy feed, etc. It is 
easier to hold meetings and tours; 
dairymen, like other people, like to 
belong to a big organization; it adds 
enthusiasm and interest to the work. 


Missiles and Mignonettes 


I do not know which I like best about 
BETTER Crops—the editorials by you or 
the ‘‘breezy”’ articles of some of the field 
men which you print. Anyway I find great 
enjoyment in reading BEetreR Crops.— 
i ad E. Allen, County Agent, Plattsburgh, 


Your little magazine is very good. Every 
member of our force reads it, which is quite 
a recommendation, I believe, since we g¢t 
tons of agricultural matter each month.- 

B. Mackay, Asst. Agricultural Editor, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 


Betrer Crops is a better book each 
issue.—P. T. Meyers, Lander, Wyoming. 
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Plant Competition for Food 


Burd and Martin have shown 
that the absolute amounts of nitro- 
gen and potassium absorbed by bar- 
ley plants from a given mass of soil 
are relatively independent of the 
number of plants but that phos- 
phate absorption depends upon dry- 
matter production. The figures ob- 
tained thus give a very definite indi- 
cation of a limited supply of nitro- 
gen and potassium in the soil avail- 
able for the uses of the particular 
plants under the specific environ- 
mental conditions, and emphasize the 
importance of quantitative rela- 
tions of soil fertility. The import- 
ance of these relations has lately 
been somewhat disregarded by the 
investigators because of the stress 
placed on physiological balance. 


Experiments with a fertile soil 
show that the reinforcement of the 
nitrogen, potassium, and phosphate 
supply of such a soil does not neces- 
sarily increase the crop but that it 
has a marked effect on absorption 
by the plant. This manifests itself 
by increased absorption of the ele- 
ment added as well as by diminished 
absorption of other elements. Thus, 
phosphate applications apparently 
reduce and nitrate applications ap- 
parently increase potassium ab- 
sorption. These phenomena are also 
being studied with an infertile soil. 
Similar results for such a soil would 
shed important light on the reasons 
for the inadequacy of present fer- 
tilizer practice and suggest means 
for its improvement.—From annual 
report of director of Agricultural Ez- 
periment Station of University of 
California. 


Special 
Fertilizers 


to meet special soil 
conditions are a step 
in advance in the 


Fertilizer 


Industry 


@ ‘Sunrise Brand” 
Fertilizers are used 
by the most exact- 
ing trade with the 
knowledge that only 
the best materials 
go into the manu- 
facture of our ferti- 
lizer. 


LONG ISLAND 
PRODUCE & 
FERTILIZER 
COMPANY 


RIVERHEAD, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


*““Sunrise Brand’’ 
Fertilizers 









































This guy, Penhook, has dug up some in- 
teresting dope on tobacco fertilization. 
That stuff about the machines that smoke 
cigars was new to me. The tobacco in- 
dustry owes Penhook a great debt. He 
smokes more cigars than any man I ever 
met. No wonder he’s an authority on the 


subject. 


Somebody pulled a bone last month in 
attributing the amusing story, “Tiling 
Above the Ground,” to ““F. H. Ley.” The 
man who wrote it is F. H. Lacy, County 
Agent of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Perhaps the 
mistake occurred because Jeff couldn’t de- 
cipher his signature. I used to get called 
down on that score myself so I generally 
type my name under the signature and then 
there can be no kick. 


S) 


Poor Mr. Boll Weevil. They don’t give 
him a minute’s rest these days. Now that 
they’ve discovered a way to bombard him 
from aeroplanes, there can’t be much joy 
left in life. Well, this method of spraying 
ought to solve the labor problem. It'll be a 
lot easier to hire aeroplane operators than 
to get hand labor to work in the fields. 


) 


Nobody can accuse Albert Hansen of be- 
ing a Polly Anna. First he tells about 
poison plants and now about corn rheuma- 
tism. It’s a tough life these plants lead, 
but they can thank Heaven that they’re 
not liable to colds in the head. If potash 
was as effective for human rheumatism as 
it is for the corn variety, what a fortune 
there would be in the business! 


Ni 


I notice that this month we have from 
Mr. Gapen the first installment of a serial 


comments on this 





month’s issue 


thriller that goes ‘“‘The Perils of Pauline’ 
one better.. Looks as if Pauline should have 
gone to work for the Department of Agri- 
culture. Those of us who thought a job in 
the Department was about as thrilling as a 
1esson in swimming would be to a middle- 
aged goldfish will change our minds after 
reading this article. 
g 


I’m glad I wasn’t a judge in the BETTER 
Crops prize essay contest. If they got 
many more essays as good as Chapman’s in 
this issue, picking the winner must have 
been as difficult as putting a blister on a 


porcupine. 
Sy 


There are some fine letters this month 
from BETTER Crops’ readers. One of the 
best ways to judge a magazine or newspaper 
is by the letters that it gets from its 
readers. Letters like those that Jeff has 
printed this month show better than any- 
thing else the interest readers are taking in 
Better Crops. Keep it up, friends! This 
magazine is a forum for you. The more you 
use it, the better. 


Speaking of these letters, I hope after 
reading Mr. Clark’s very fine letter you will 
turn to the Editor’s Own Pages and read 
what Jeff says about making farming more 
profitable. Perhaps you will disagree with 
him, but danged if I don’t think there’s a 
lot in what he says. This is » mighty big 
subject, however, and I’d be glad to have 
you write me personally on Low you think 
farming can be made more prefitable. Per- 
haps I can persuade Jeff to print your letter 
if you make it short and snappy. 


















E solicit your inquiries 

when in the market for 
Potash Salts in any quantity or 
for fertilizer material of every 
description, direct or through 
our nearest branch offices; these 
are maintained for your service. 


H. J. BAKER & BRO. 


81 Fulton Street, New York 


BALTIMORE, MD. CHARLESTON, S.C. SAVANNAH, GA. 
ATLANTA, GA. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
BUENOS AIRES, A. R. 


Sales Agents for Sole Agents 
POTASH IMPORTING United States and Canada 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA ANTONY GIBBS & COMPANY 
United States distributors Inc. 
of 
Potash Salts, all grades, of the Importers & dealers in Sulphate 


GERMAN POTASH SYNDIKAT Ammonia, Blood, Tankage Phos- 
phate and all fertilizer materials 


Nitrate of Soda 





BLANCHARD PRESS, INC., N.Y. 














ais COOLIDGE says: 
‘Cheaper fertilizers must be 
provided.” @ That we are 
doing our share toward this 
program is amply proved by 
the following: 


Average Unit Cost of Fertilizer 
Materials (Southern Ports) 
1913 Present Market 
Acid Phosphate = 42¢c. per unit 59C. per unit 
16% (Bulk) .P.A. A.P.A. 


Nitrate of $2.56 per unit $2.61 per unit 
Soda ammonia ammonia 





Genuine 

German 65c. per unit 62c. per unit 
Muriate of pota potash 
Potash 


PO Fan 


If you want the best 
quality obtainable at 
this lower price insist on 


(ienuine German Potash Salts 





POTASH IMPORTING 
CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA 
81 Fulton St. New York City 
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